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PAST PERFORMANCE AND FuTURE ASSURANCE 


HE difficulties that have beset the business world during the 
past three years are but repetitions of many successive tests 

that have confronted the Etna Life Insurance Company 
and its affliated companies. During more than eighty years of 
economic ups and downs, tna has kept faith with its policy- 
holders. Today, this organization offers insurance and bonding 
protection meeting practically every need, backed by unquestioned 


financial dependability 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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This Week: 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn, in the opinion of Charles C. 
Dominge, widely known underwriter, is the 
most difficult of the boroughs of New York 
to underwrite and the fiercest burning risks 
in the great city are located there, he as- 
srts. In his interesting article this week 
Mr. Dominge takes the reader on a tour of 
Brooklyn in proof of that contention. 

* * * 


COLLECTIONS 


A second model letter to help the agent 
n collecting premiums is given on page 10. 
+ should prove as valuable as the one 
printed last month on the same subject. 

* * * 


DOORWAYS 


This week the beautiful new home office 
building of the American Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., is described and 
pictured. Its main entrance is the "Doorway 
to Protection" shown on the front cover. 

* * * 


DEPRESSION? 


How one of the oldest and largest Phila- 
delphia brokerage houses beat the depres- 
sion during 1932 is told on page |. 


Next Week: 


Danie! B. Luten, president of the Emer- 
gency Work Committee, Inc., of Indianap- 
olis, an organization sponsored by the Indi- 
anapolis Commission for the Stabilization of 
Employment, writes an article, authenticated 
with much new data, on the subject of Old 
Age Dependency. His study is made on a 
tational basis and discusses figures on both 
male and female population gainfully em- 
ployed at various age groups. 

* * * 

Walter Cluff continues his series of essays 
on the fundamentals of selling. Get the Old 
Timers Viewpoint, he advises, and quotes re- 
cent sales records to prove his point. 















Protection for the Protector 


TELEGRAM to its agents, dispatched by a company 
affiliated with the Globe & Rutgers, strikes at the heart 
of a real danger to insurance. “If agents,” read the tele- 

gram, “stand by and do not precipitate an immediate run, there 
will be no need to discontinue writing. Only hysteria will precipi- 
tate a situation.”” How true it is that ruination follows any enter- 
prise whose members are prone to panic, whose fretful emotions 
overcome their sound judgment. Where there is courage lacking, 
the day is lost. | 

Fire insurance is essential to America and to every country. 
The conservation of its protecting influence is a part of sound pub- 
lic policy. The confidence which it has inspired through years of 
effective activity must not be shattered. Upon agents and state 
insurance officials reposes the burden of protecting the protector. 
Insurance commissioners must not forget that their first duty in- 
volves the retention of the service which property insurance affords 
their constituents. Their supervision must indeed produce solvent 
institutions, but their supervision must not be so directed as to de- 
stroy that reliance which people should have in this real necessity 
of modern life. Conservatively planned aid must be rendered to 
benefit the carriers, without disturbing the long existing and thor- 
oughly merited faith in them. 

Insurance agents must not forget that they are an intrinsical 
part of the insurance industry. They cannot view with disinter- 
estedness, far less with criticism, companies brought face to face 
with conditions over which they have no control. They must be 
prepared to cooperate constructively and do their part in conserv- 
ing and retaining in its entirety the business upon which their 
future rests. It is a time for insurance men to coordinate their 
resources, and through united action to solidify their position as 
valuable public servants. They must be prepared to impress their 
policyholders with the past performance and permanency of the 
insurence structure. They can accomplish little except self-de- 
struction by uncertainty in their action, and by the spreading of 
ill-founded gossip. They banking industry is emerging from the 
travail to which it has been subjected. The guarantee for their inde- 
pendent continuance has been so accomplished that it has won the 
confidence of the public. It provides a healthy lesson to insurance. 

Insurance agents, fire, life and casualty, must cast aside indi- 
vidual and selfish motives and daily bring 
message of reassurance to every policyholder TJ Y CG 
that the institution of insurance is as stable fie ‘ ° 


as the government. 
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A Panoramic Study oP ' 


The Most Difficult of All New York 
Boroughs to Underwrite and the One 
Where Are to Be Found the Fiercest Burn- 
ing Risks is the Author’s Opinion of 


Brooklyn. 


He Takes the Reader on an 


Exhaustive Tour to Prove His Contention 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, UNDERWRITER 


Brooklyn, Showing Industrial Centers from Insurance District, Foot of Maiden Lane, New York 


HE most difficult of the boroughs 
to underwrite and the fiercest 
burning risks are in my opinion 
applicable to Brooklyn. Here are the 
“High Spots” of the varied types of 
building construction, multiple occu- 
pancies, fire hazards, industrial and 
commercial centers and congested col- 
onies as they appear before us. 
Brooklyn has been called the “City 
of Churches” and in some sections a 
church may be found on every block 
(church hazards are heating appara- 


tus and candles; heating apparatus 
forced at week-ends; ordinary type, 
fierce burning risks). This borough 


also lays claim to its multiplicity of 
homes and manufacturing. In some of 
the larger manufacturing buildings 
more special hazards may be found 
under one roof than in miles of out- 
lying territory. 

It is a problem to cover all of Brook- 
lyn in a day’s survey, so we will board 





a Brighton Beach “L” train at Park 
Row, N. Y. City (so we can view a 
good part of city) and get off at 
Brighton Beach (Coney Island to be 
treated in special article). This famous 
resort on the Atlantic Ocean, once the 
scene of splendid hotels, music hall and 
Sousa’s Band has changed to a colony 
of bungalows (poor fire record class) 
and good to poor brick and frame dwell- 
ings and “new law” apartment houses 
(good risks for class on account of fire- 
proof first floors and fireproof halls) 
mixed to good class tenants (some from 
East side). 

The boardwalk is dotted with amuse- 
ment enterprises and stores, a bathing 
pavilion (go easy, inspect, high winds) 
and a fire resistive theater on Ocean 
Parkway. To our right is Manhattan 
Beach (the famous hotel is gone) with 
mostly year round brick private homes 
(good class) some wealthy; inspect for 
values, note high winds; also modern 


apartment houses. Inspect the bathing 
pavilions before binding. 

To the extreme east is Barren Island 
(poor class houses, sparsely settled). 

Walking westerly and crossing the 
inlet we strike Gerrittson Beach (many 
water—inspect). We 
arrive in Sheepshead Bay, once a thriv- 


bungalows, low 


ing fishing village with water front. 


clam and fish shops, restaurants, boat 
(light construction, 
inspect all 


builders and clubs 
high 
watch vacant properties). 


offered; 
Back from 
water front good to poor retail stores, 
dwellings 


winds; lines 


and modern’ apartment 
houses, old timers dis- 
appearing, mixed 
good class tenants (in- 
spect). 
Across country we 
trod and at Gravesend 
(extreme west) _ find 
many changes in this 
fine old 
town of 


residentia 
frame 
ings and modern apart- 
ments (inspect all risks 
offered). Advancing 
northwest are the resi- 
dential sections of Ben- 
sonhurst and Bath 
Beach on Gravesend 
Bay. Many high class 
private dwelling own- 
ers have moved away 
while many remain, te 
gether with mixed class 
in new law apartments 
(inspect for values 
class; note high winds 
from bay). Some dis 
tance ahead is the winding busy thor- 
oughfare Kings Highway with its main 
street filled with thriving 
retail stores and banks (get retailer’: 
reports). The streets have gow 
to fair frame detached dwellings am 
modern apartment houses (good mixe 
class occupants). 


dwell- 


prosperous 


side 


To the extreme west, directly on bal 
is Fort Hamilton with its government 
buildings and barracks. Directly 
front is the golf links and residentia 
Dyker Heights. Northeasterly are th 
somewhat changing localities known ® 
Blythbourne, Kensington and Park 


ville (many old timers and mixe 
classes in frame dwellings and ne¥ 
brick and modern apartment houses 


inspect for values and class). 

An automobile passes and we get 
lift in a direction to Ba 
Ridge, elevated on the bay, once U 
home of many wealthy New Yorkers 
few still remain; other parts muixe 


westerly 
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prooklyn Underwriting 








class frame dwellings and modern vision cutoffs). Avenue streets have South Brooklyn section with its varied 
bathing apartments (inspect for values, class, good to cheap retail stores (inspect manufacturing industries, light and 
vacant properties and high winds). unless decide to decline). Many high power plants and shipbuildings we note 
_ Walking briskly in an easterly direc- and _ sectional new law apartment the famous Bush Terminal piers and 
tled) ; tion, we land in the former high class houses abound here (housekeeping all factory loft buildings of fire resistive 
5 residential Borough Park section with important, inspect bottom dumbwaiter construction and sprinklered. To the 
ing the its fine frame and brick dwellings. shafts). south on a high prominence is the 
i 7 Many old timers still here but largely Adjoining on the east and to the beautiful residential Shore Drive. We 
). We mixed class tenants (some east side) in north to the Queens borough line is work our way back in a northerly di- 
. thriv. dwellings and modern apartments; (in- East New York and vicinity with its rection still hugging the shore and ar- 
cre, spect every line offered for values and main thoroughfares housing retail rive at the Gowanus Canal, the State 
‘a, boat conditions). New Utrecht Avenue, busy stores and all kinds of miscellaneous Barge Terminal, Erie Basin and At- 
ruction, thoroughfare inspect and trade reports manufacturing, knitting mills, kimonas, lantic Basin and the Red Hook section 
offered; on all retail stores. garments, patterns, lighting fixtures (watch out for vacant properties). 
*k from We pause for a good lunch at an old @nd iron foundries (for hazards of each The shore line is dotted with dry 
stores, time hotel and refreshed we start on Class consult book “Fire Insurance In- docks, ship builders, piers, woodwork- 
— a long jaunt east to the historic Dutch ‘Specting and Underwriting” — The ers, marine machinery, shops and naval 
ers dis- settlement of Flatlands, flat as a pan- Spectator Co.). Inspect for vacant stores. (For special hazards, see book 
xed t cake with low water pressure, with properties in this district. Mixed class Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
nts (in- its former dairy farms disappearing of tenants; some Americans, Hebrews writing). Back from water are grain 
but some old timers remaining; others nd Italians occupy fair and old frame elevators (dust and open lights main 
try we of mixed class in frame dwellings and dwellings, some in rows and modern hazards). Drugs (careful as to smoke 
avesens few modern apartment houses (always “new law apartment houses.” We pass clouding vicinity). Asphalt Plants 
) find inspect) while on the extreme east is Cypress Hills and Evergreen Ceme- (hazards are setting of kettles, clear- 
in this Bergen Beach on Jamaica Bay (a for- teries and at intersection Broadway ance from woodwork and housekeeping; 
‘identia mer amusement resort, boating center and Fulton Street come across the sec- poor fire record class, fierce burners) 
 dwell- and residential section (inspect every tional tile divisional carbarns (hazards also Cork, Colors, Paints, Molasses, 
n apart. line offered; very inaccessible). mainly electricity, workrooms and Cordage, Lumber, Salt Petre, Gas 
all risks : : : ., housekeeping). On Bushwick Avenue Works, Chemicals (always an unknown 
vancing Quite a distance ae the north, still we pause at Trommers Brewery (getting class for firemen to fight) Celluloid 
he resi- ms the bay, we arrive = Canarsie ready to manufacture real beer) and and Brick Works. Frame dwellings 
of Ben- landing (the fisherman's paradise) hail a cab and ride along Eastern with poor mixed class predominate in 
Bath shore front lined with fishing boats, Parkway (passing another little ghetto this locality. 
avesend pe a ae epee chem ane Sw section) and at Albany Avenue turn Continuing north and still keeping 
rh class old ome restaurants, hotels and —— north and pass through the Bedford close to water front, we find piers, 
gz own so Enongene (light prema are wee and Stuyvesant Heights, former high docks and many warehouses for gen- 
d away at properties, heating, lighting and class residential sections with their eral merchandise and cold storage 
lain, to- kensckeeping). Further inland the old frame dwellings (some in rows) brick (eggs, produce, meats, provisions and 
ed class © Canarate eciga aes parte and brownstone dwellings and modern fruit) for refrigeration hazards see 
rtments old over and other mixed class ten- apartment houses being in part re- Dominge-Lincoln Text Book; during 
values, ants in frame dwellings, bungalows placed by mixed occupants and in some cold snap a fire interrupted refrigera- 
h winds and modern apartments (inspect every blocks by negroes and Hebrews. tion service for several days, no appre- 
me dis line). We are soon on Bedford Avenue ciable rise in temperature, little loss 
sy_thor- We hail a taxi and in about twenty passing the Y. M. C. A. and many re- sustained. Furman Street is on the 
ts main minutes, riding north then west, we ar- tail automobile, radio, florist, restau- level with its manufacturing lofts, cof- 
s perous tive in the high class largely frame ont and other miscellaneous stores and fee roasting, machine shops, ete. 
etailer’s detached dwelling section of Flatbush 4+ jast we arrive in Automobile Row Back from water front going east is 
ve good (watch shingle roofs). Many wealthy (every make of, new and used car on the Heights, aristocratic section with 
ws and brick homes here. Church Avenue and sale here). Once again we are on East- its private homes, apartments, studios, 
1 mixed other streets have prosperous retail ern Parkway with its modern apart- institutions, rooming houses, hotels and 
stores (get trade reports) some sec- ments (mixed occupants) andgoswiftly restaurants. (The Heights is coming 
on bal tons now changing population and }. the Brooklyn Museum of Arts back to its own) old buildings being 
“rnment many new law apartment houses. 4. we near the arch leading to Pros- renovated up to date, nearly all build- 
ctly i Erasmus Hall with its fine school pect Park (where Washington fought ings now occupied with prosperous oc- 
identi buildings and many picture houses of jtpe Rattle of Long Island). To the cupants. The skyscrapers (tall, fire re- 
are the ure resistive construction complete our west of the park is the wealthy Park sistive office and bank buildings start 
Lown 3 visit here. Slope section with its fine brownstone here). They are excellent fire risks 
Pari- The next section of interest to the dwellings and high class apartments. providing there is standard protection 
mixed underwriter in an easterly direction is A few important clubs and studio build- to iron work, floor openings and win- 
nd ne¥ Brownsville, the “shetto” section su- ings are in the immediate vicinity. To dows and avoidance of wood trim. 
houses Preme with street after street of push the south is beautiful Greenwood Ceme- (Contents on high up floors subject to 
tarts and outside stands. East side tery and to the west, first high class loss on account of delay.) This type of 
e get 3 tenants in frame dwellings; some in dwellings and apartments, then fair building in case of loss may become a 
to Bal ‘Tame rows (attic space usually open class, then poor class with some Ital- sort of stove and thoroughly cook or 
nee the allowing fire to travel entire length of ians. burn out entire inflammable contents. 
-‘orkers Tow; recommend tile or metal clad di- As we near the water front of the (Concluded on page 33) 
mixe 
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Face the Future Unafraid 


ERHAPS the greatest opportunity 

that has ever faced the American 
public and the American life insurance 
agent is offered from April 17 until 
April 22. Financial Independence 
Week! 

Many local associations will use full- 
page advertisements in their daily 
newspapers. Leading stores in every 
city will decorate their windows and 
doors with posters reminding the pub- 
lic that life insurance companies will 
guarantee the future, whether it is to- 
morrow, at age 35, or in that dim, 
distant future that sums up to three 
score and ten. Life insurance as an 
institution is not a bit worried with 
current earnings, or current mora- 
toriums—it is concerned with Financial 
Independence in Future Days. To that 
end the week of April 17-22 is dedi- 
cated. 

The next week’s issue of The Spec- 
tator will display on its front cover the 
poster which has been designed to make 
America “Insurance Conscious.” This 
week, before it is too late, apply to 
your local association—or your national 
association at 11 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, and ask for a supply of 
windshield and shop window stickers. 
Each one will, in future, serve as a 
calling card. 


Looking Backwards 


ENEAS, much tossed about by the 
A mighty deep and suffering count- 
misfortunes and troubles, once 
said, if memory serve, that even upon 
such days he and his followers at some 
future day would look back with pleas- 
ure. Possibly the pleasure he had in 
mind was the delight that the adven- 
turer finds in relating his hairbreadth 
exploits before a friendly and spell- 
bound audience, but also he may have 
realized that experience gained was in 
itself of merit, strengthening character 
just as strenuous exercise will develop 


less 


muscle, 

So today there are many who have 
told us that there will come a time, and 
some believe it is not far in the fu- 
ture, when upon these dark years of 
depression and fear we will look back 
with much different feelings than those 
we now have. It is, indeed, cold com- 
fort, and yet it may well be true. 

Most of us, through imperative neces- 
sity, have reduced our living expenses 
to a point we would hardly have be- 
lieved possible four years ago. We 
have done without things to which we 
had become so accustomed that we no 
longer regarded them as luxuries, but 





With th Editors 


necessities. Keeping up with the Jonses 
in a fashion has been done away with 
for, in the first place, few people feel 
any great shame at present in admit- 
ting they are fairly close to being 
broke—and some make far too much 
of it—and also the Joneses for the 
same reasons are no longer setting 
quite such a swift pace as in the days 
before the crash. It may be too much to 
say that extravagance had us all more 
or less in its grip in those boom days, 
but certainly no small part of the 
population spent right and left in a 
way that implied there could never be 
any end to the supply of money. 
Companies, insurance companies as 
well as others, have turned their atten- 


PE he 
A. C. PEARSON 


HERE is probably no_ business 

where success depends so largely 
upon favorable human contacts as in- 
surance. To inspire confidence, to get 
the other person’s viewpoint without 
losing one’s own, to give and take man- 
fully, to make friends . . . these are 
the qualities that measure a man’s suc- 
cess in this industry of service. 

We have reported in the news col- 
umns the death of a man who was the 
very personification of these qualities. 
He was Andrew Cameron Pearson, 
chairman of the publishing organiza- 
tion, of which The Spectator is a unit. 
Born 59 years ago on the Kansas 
prairies, of pioneering’ stock, his 
breadth of vision and his fortitude and 
persistence were inherent. 

Later as a college athlete he devel- 
oped the fine sporting qualities by 
which he played the game of business 
fairly. As a student of marked ability, 
he laid the foundation for a penetrat- 
ing understanding. But beneath and 
behind his manifold accomplishments 
was a great, warm friendliness, im- 
pressing and disarming, that bound 
men to him. Thousands of acquaint- 
ances in all stations of life knew him 
affectionately as “A. C.” These quali- 
ties infallibly denote a man who gives 
service of the highest caliber. 

His ambitions for The Spectator 
were to make it a publication of real 
service to the insurance fraternity. To 
give through its pages Knowledge, In- 
spiration and Technique upon which 
the industry grows and thrives. In his 
passing we have lost a fine pattern of 
a man of service, but he has left an 
indelible imprint of his ideas and ideals 
in the fulfillment of which The Spec- 
tator continues. 


tion to cutting out 


unnecessary ex. 
penses in the conduct of their business, 


Leaks have been stopped. Abuses that 
are bound to creep into the conduct of 
every business, especially during boom 
times, have been sternly eliminated, 
We imagine that those persons who are 
fortunate enough to have jobs are to- 
day doing more work and better work 
than they did for higher salaries when 
positions seemed to grow on every 
bush and could be had for the asking, 

Probably no one really believes that 
when prosperity returns there will be 
no interest on the part of the general 
public in endeavoring to gain money 
without work in such things as play- 
ing the stock market, or that everyone 
from now on will let common sense 
alone be his guide in the way he lives 
and spends his money. 

But many of us are learning lessons 
through necessity the memory of which 
will long stay with us and perhaps in- 
fluence our conduct for many years to 
come. And though we may not look back 
upon what we have for three years 
been going through with pleasure, we 
may realize that even from these days 
we have gained something of worth. 


Old Highs—New Lows 


# e vf the reasons, without a 
doubt, that people keep on read- 
ing the New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torial page is that sometimes it drops 
the G.O.P. and concentrates on impor- 
tant issues—like Dr. Hoffman’s homi- 
cide record in last week’s Spectator. 

“From Memphis to Cicero” was the 
title of the editorial we refer to. After 
reviewing more or less calmly the 
chances of dying by violent death, the 
Tribune went on to point out, perhaps 
not an inconsistency but certainly in- 
teresting, the fact that Cicero, IIl., had 
one murder committed in 1932. Men- 
phis, Tenn., led the nation. 

The Philadelphia Ledger also quotes 
Dr. Hoffman’s article, titling the edi- 
torial “A Disgraceful Record.” The 
final paragraph might suggest a cure 
for our ills. We quote: “The record 
for the United States is worse than 
that for any other civilized country. 
There are many reasons for this. The 
disgraceful number of homicides will 
continue, however, until we _ stop 
enumerating the reasons and begin t 
remove them.” 

Others commented on the 1932 devel- 
opments in homicide but most of them 
missed Mr. Hoffman’s big argument on 
capital punishment. He is entirely con- 
vinced that the death penalty does not 
stop murder, and he is able to offer 
figures to prove it. 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Dr. Frederick Hoffman's statistical 
study of homicides, featured annually 
in The Spectator, reveals that the 
homicide death rate in the United 
States for 1932 remained at the near 
high of 10.8 per 100,000 population, 
which is compared with the death 
rates in 1910 of 8.5 and in 1900 of 
5.01. 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., rein- 
sures entire business of the Old Line 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
and of the Northern States Life of 
Hammond, Ind., the latter company 
with a 60 per cent lien on its policies. 





The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company is placed by court order in 
the hands of the New York Insurance 
Department for rehabilitation, its poli- 
cies remaining in force but no new 
business being written. 





The Hamburg-American Insurance 
Company is to be liquidated, accord- 
ing to a court order directing the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York to take possession 
of the property and liquidate the 
business and affairs of the company. 





Canadian results for casualty lines 
in 1932 show net premiums written 
for all lines of $28,765,728, net losses 
incurred of $14,484,145 and a loss 
ratio of 50.34, as compared with $34,- 
645,749 premiums, $18,963,351 losses 
and a loss ratio of 54.14 in 1931. 


Rufus M. Potts, former commis- 
sioner of Illinois, resigns as president 
of the Central States Motorists In- 
surance Company of Chicago to de- 
vote full time to his legal work. 





An increase in the authorized cap- 
ital of the Tokio Marine and Fire In- 
surance Company, Ltd. from 30,000,- 
000 yen to 75,000,000 yen is approved 
by government authorities, subject to 
confirmation at the annual general 
meeting. 





Samuel T. Hubbard, Sr., a director 
or trustee of several insurance com- 
panies, including the Sun of London, 
Sun Indemnity, Eagle Fire of New 
York, Norwich Union Indemnity and 
— Mutual, dies at Yonkers, 





Harry E. McClain, manager of the 
insurance department of the Farmers 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ind., has 
been appointed Indiana insurance 
commissioner, effective April |, suc- 


ceeding J. C. Kidd. 





Judge C. S. Younger is reelected 
president and general counsel of the 
American Insurance Union, Inc.; C. L. 
Jordan is elected secretary and Paul 
Bernard, treasurer, is elected a vice- 
President. 





have been 
North American 


Corporation papers 
granted to the 


Mutual Benefit Association of Cleve- 


land by the Secretary of State of 
Ohio, 
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BE FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT 
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TREND of the times is discernible in an ar- 

ticle in the Savings Bank Journal by Clinto 
W. Parker of the Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 
The article is called “Keeping in Step With Insur- 
ance,” and the author, after stating that to the 
average man in the street “one insurance company 
is as good as another,” goes on to demonstrate that 
the modern banker regards his insurance accounts 
with no such complacency. 

It appears that in the case of this bank, at least, 
the fire insurance companies which apply for its 
business, or which are named as the insurors of 
property on which the bank loans mortgages, are 
scrutinized just as carefully as any other insti- 
tution or individual with which the bank has deal- 
ings. 

Two outstanding insurance reporting services are 
subscribed to, and the financial standing of each 
fire insurance company has been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. Consideration is given to the net resources 
(capital and surplus) of each company, and these 
resources are compared with the amount of busi- 
ness written and with the undischarged liabilities 
of the companies. Attention is also given to the 
soundness and yield of each company, and a list 
of companies suitable to the bank has been com- 
piled, giving its rating, the total amount that could 
be carried, and the largest amount suitable on any 
one risk. 

This bank has studied the practice of group man- 
agement, and while it notes the close association of 
parent companies and subsidiaries, it has decided 
to judge each individual company on its own merits. 

To sell this bank, or its mortgagors, an insur- 
ance broker or agent will have to sell a guarantee 
of financial security. A financial guide is more im- 
portant to an insurance salesman today than a clip 
of Corona Coronas. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Michigan, the first State to vote on 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, registers a wet sentiment fol- 
lowing closely that displayed last No- 
vember, when the vote on the repeal 
of the Michigan bone-dry law was 
1,022,508 for and 475,265 against its 


elimination. 





The Federal Government operated 
in March with the remarkably small 
deficit of $1,334,049, or slightly more 
than | per cent of the deficit with 
which it closed its books'on March 31 
of last year. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
“Herald Tribune," closed Monday at 
107.70 and closed Saturday, April |, 
at 107.13. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 24.18 and closed 
Saturday at 22.38. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 73.55 and closed 
Saturday at 72.02. 





While approximately 3000 banks re- 
mained in a restricted or conservator- 
ship basis at the end of March, only 
73 banks with deposits of approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 were added to the 
number placed in the hands of re- 
ceivers for liquidation during the 
month, according to the “American 
Banker." 





The weekly food index of wholesale 
prices, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reacted somewhat last 
week from the previous week's figure 
of $1.60 and now stands at $1.57, a 
drop of 1.9 per cent. The decrease 
from the corresponding week last year 
is 10.8 per cent. 





Only 8,781,453 gross tons of pig 
iron and ferro-alloys were produced in 
the United States last year, as com- 
pared with 18,426,354 in 1931 and 
42,613,983 in 1929, according to final 
report of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 





Steel output for the country as a 
whole rose to 15 per cent of capacity 
last week, a point higher than the pre- 
vious week due to a rise of 5 points in 
the Wheeling district and slight im- 
provement at Chicago and Cleveland, 
the "Iron Age" reports. 





Finished manufactures composed 
41.8 per cent of the nation's total of 
$99,438,000 of exports in February, 
while crude materials were the bulk 
of imports during the month, totaling 
25.2 per cent of the $83,803,000 total. 





The wheat market at Chicago re- 
versed itself in the latter part of the 
week and prices advanced materially 
in the face of heavy Farm Board 
liquidation. Latest reports from the 
hard winter wheat sections indicate 
conditions are the worst ever known. 
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Are Collections Difficult? 


Try This Letter 


Mr. R. H. Smith 
847! Main Street 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


This is a very frank and, we hope, helpful discussion of the 
overdue premium noted on the enclosed statement. Unless this 
is paid by April 29, we must ask for the return of the policy 


it covers, for cancellation. 


This ‘pay or cancel" ruling has been made by our companies 
and, | think you will agree, wisely—in the interest of policyholders 


like yourself. 


Insurance is a business of cash transactions; many policyholders 
pay comparatively small amounts in cash to create a fund out 
of which a few may receive large amounts, promptly and in cash, 
when losses occur. This involves a steady flow of cash and the 
sound companies, such as we insist on representing in the interests 
of our customers, are the companies that require prompt payment 


of premiums. 


Because of this tightening of credit, the practice of financing 
premiums on instalments has been growing, the transaction being 
handled by finance companies on a reasonable and legitimate 
basis. AA down payment is required, and the balance of the 
premium is split in several instalments. Not only does this make 
it easier to pay for your insurance but conceivably may enable 
you to carry more protection than a lump premium payment 


permits. 


We have brought this to your attention because we find many 
customers, involving both large and small accounts, are interested. 
In a day or so I'll call to ascertain whether you wish to pay your 


entire premium or whether an instalment plan will interest you. 


Sincerely, 


NDER present-day con- 

ditions, although only 

a small per cent of in- 
surance premiums are being 
“financed,” the actual in- 
crease in instalment buying 
of insurance has been con- 
siderable. 

Many insurance men un- 
doubtedly have hesitated to 
suggest to a customer that he 
might like to finance his pre- 
miums. But the fact is that 
some of the most affluent in- 
dividuals and prospering con- 
cerns are interested in the 
proposition. 

It is conceivable, and has 
happened, that a firm whose 
insurance account runs into 
a large sum can advantage 
ously invest the larger por- 
tion of that sum in its busi- 
ness while paying 6 per cent 
on its premium instalments. 

Small buyers of insurance, 
with credit strained to the 
utmost and purchases, in- 
cluding insurance, reduced to 
a minimum often not only 
welcome the relief from pay- 
ing a lump sum for their in- 
surance, but also find that 
instalment buying makes it 
possible to increase their in- 
surance beyond the minimum 
that present-day conditions 
have imposed. 

The letter asking for pay- 
ment of overdue premium, 
outlined on this page, should 
be accompanied by a state 
ment. Also, if the wording is 
changed, care can well be 
taken to make certain that 
the reason for cancellation is 
made evident in relation 
the customer’s best interests. 
Also that the suggestion @ 
financing be broached as be 
ing of general interest t 
many customers. 

And, above all, note tha 
the letter intimates not @ 
probability of cancellation, 
but rather that the custome 
will choose the conveniett 
method of payment. 





The Spectator, April 6, 1933 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


The Four Great Dangers 
By CLAYTON G, HALE 


N examination of past busi- 
A= cycles discloses 
among the first groups to 
suffer are those engaged in build- 
ing construction, manufacturing, 
and then transportation; and it 
is not until long after these have 
felt the curtailment that retail 
establishments begin to notice it; 
and after all these come the pro- 
fessional men whose chief night- 
mare is the collection of their 
fees. The time interval from the 
first of these to the last may be 
a couple of years. 

The insurance local agency 
business has held up so well that those engaged 
in it may truly be thankful they have been spared 
the terrific losses to which so many in other lines 
of endeavor have been subjected; and thus the in- 
stitution of insurance protects the insurance agent 
against all of the great hazards of life. 

Lest some agent, not grateful for his circum- 
stances, challenges the assertion as an empty plati- 
tude, I go further and remind you that the four 
great dangers which hang over a man and his 
family are: (1) death; (2) incapacitation; (3) 
superannuation; (4) unemployment. 

By a single stroke it is possible to control the 
first three of these through the medium of life 
insurance: old age endowment insurance bearing 





a disability clause (or in place of the clause a non- 
cancelable health and accident policy). 

The most difficult of control of these four ele- 
ments of life is unemployment, and it may be we 
will soon have some developments in that field of 
social insurance which is now very much in the 
forefront. Meanwhile, however, a more sastifac- 
tory solution for insurance men lies in the natural 
stability of being in business for oneself in some 
line of endeavor which is essential to the welfare 
of the nation, and there is perhaps no better ex- 
ample of this than an established fire and casualty 
insurance agency which yields to its proprietors 
a stability of income far greater than that enjoyed 
by the average salaried employee even in times of 
prosperity. 

Be slow to condemn your calling when it is the 
means of fortifying yourself against these four 
grim hazards which endanger economic security, 
for there are many in other fields who would gladly 
exchange places with you. 

During the next era of prosperity build with 
vigor, and remind yourself from time to time you 
are establishing a clientele which constitutes un- 
employment insurance for you; and this, together 
with the insurance you can buy for yourself places 
you, with a very small portion of the world’s popu- 
lation, in the position of being protected against 
the four specters with one or more of which other 
men continually struggle. 








How One Brokerage House Beat the Depression During 1932 


HEY tell you that 1932 was the 
Ts year of the depression and 

that the first two months of this 
year, with their bank panics and fear 
and hysteria on the part of the general 
public, were even worse. 

And then you hear of an insurance 
house, writing many millions a year 
in premiums, which made more profit 
in 1932 than it did in 1931. You hear, 
too, that in January and February of 


be not used. 


By E. S. BANKs 


Editor’s Note—The office about 
which this story is written, is so 
modest that it asked that its name 
The editors 
therefore deleted it. 
the largest and oldest Philadelphia 
brokerage houses. 


to solve the problem and keep produc- 
tion up. 

Sixteen contact men, many of them 
college men, and all of them on a 
straight salary, were put on the street, 

Sales meetings were held at least 
once a month for these men. One or 
more of the men had to read an article 
at each of these meetings on how to 
get a certain class of business. Then 
all immediate prospects were discussed 


have 
It is one of 





this year it showed an increase over 
the same months of last year. You 


They realized that they had to find 


and plans were suggested and talked 
over for getting the business. 





are told that not once has it been in 
the red. 

Naturally, you wonder, as I did, how 
this firm did it. 

To find out, I visited them—one of 
the largest insurance brokerage houses 
in Philadelphia. 

There is nothing remarkable in the 
manner in which they beat the depres- 
sion. It was simply the use of old- 
fashioned common sense. 


The Spectator, April 6, 1933 





premiums to take the place of those 
they were losing. And they did just 
that. 

Payrolls were down. People were 
placing their jewels in safe deposit 
vaults instead of insuring them. Values 
were down, and there were cancella- 
tions due to nonpayment of premiums. 

This firm could have “sat tight” as 
so many others did and waited for con- 
ditions to improve. Instead, it set out 








A Kardex system was installed which 
listed every prospect, telling of his con- 
nections and hobbies and the insurance 
he carried. 

This system was designed to do six 
things: 

1—It served to show the number of 
prospects each man had. 

2—It prevented two men working on 
the same account. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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HOW MANY CARS IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 





PWLVGWYWLV®, GS 








How many 
are you insuring: 


Economy days . 

... days when people can’t afford as 
many new cars... 

. . . days when the loss of a car 
means terrific hardship—perhaps 
the complete loss of personal trans- 
portation. 


. days when adequate Automobile 

Insurance is imperative! 
* * *¥ 

In your community—regardless of 
its size—there are a good many auto- 
mobile owners who may be consider- 
ing the advisability of getting along 
without insurance. Among those 
people you have a distinct duty to 
point out that such action is fa/se 
economy. 
And among those people lie your 
best prospects for complete automo- 
bile coverage. The more difficult it 
would be, financially, for a man to 
replace his car—the more he should 


gricultaral 


murance Company, 
of Watertown Kd. 


rely on insurance. Fire Insurance 
and Property Damage are basic pro- 
tection. Theft Insurance, sold in 
connection with Fire coverage, is 
equally important. And Collision is 
more important than ever. These 
policies are vital to protect existing 
values. This is no time to gamble— 
particularly in the face of increasing 
compulsory insurance laws. 
* * * 

Old cars—old brakes—old horns— 
old lights—hazards to every motor- 
ist . . . the owner or the “other 
fellow.” And at the same time, the 
higher speeds of new models create 
additional dangers to every driver. 


Hold your customers in line. Be sure 
they are fully covered. And present 
to your prospects the sound eco- 
nomic reasons why Automobile In- 
surance is more important than ever. 
You'll gain their respect . . . and 
profit accordingly. 


FEmsice Blake 


Insurance Company 
of 





offering all types of property insurance for industry or the home. 











The Spectator, April 6, 1933 
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Based on the 1933 Scale 


| 
| 
| 
SPECIAL LEADING POLICIES | 


-_ | 


NAME AND LOCATION j —_ 
Fr COMPANY | 


AGE aT IssuE 





20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55,60 
_———<—_—$ $$ } —|—|} —] — af pita jee tal 





27 | 26,25) 24 22) 20/17)14)10 | 





Bankers Life, lowa fa|2 
Life Retirement b| 3836/33/30) 27) 23) 19)15 
Central Life Assurance a} 23 22)21'20)17|15)12) 9 
(Endowment at 65). . b| 33/30 27|24/20)17)13, 9 
Columbus Mutual a| 27/ 27/26/25 | 25/24/24/23)21 | 


.\b| 40/38|36/34)32/30) 28/26/24 
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Special Preferred Risk, $5,000) 
Connecticut Mutual (Graded 
Premium, Ordinary Life). . 39 













































following table presents the number of years that a 


i dividends were allowed to accumulate at interest. 


also be available. 
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Policies Paid-up by Dividend Accumulation 


tically all cases, a cash payment of excess dividends would 


This table is shown for the Ordinary Life or Endowment at 
Age 85, Twenty Payment Life and Twenty Year Endowment 
and a number of leading policies. 


In con- 
mind that in prac- 





Lafayette Life....... 
London Life * 


b}42 


{¢ a}29 |28 |27 |26 |2 
ja 118 








Massachusetts Mutual. (5137 35 
Midland Mutual........{4/38 136 |34 32 130 197 |5 
Minnesota Mutual * 


Mutual Benefit 





New England Mutual {$34 32 30 |28 196 24 \22 20 |18 





ol ws , . a|24 |23 {23 |22 |21 |20 |19 |18 |16 
| New York Life \b 37 135 |32 |30 |28 |26 |23 |21 19 
fa}22 21 |21 |20 19 {18 |17 |15 


Northwestern Mutual f. . . 





+ ee a 
Northwestern National *.{ 





























| Pacific Mutual 


Ohio State Life 
Provident Mutual... 
Prudential Insurance 
Reliance Life. . . 
State Mutual... 
Union Mutual, Me 


West Coast Life 


\s [314}204}23 


**1b135 


a\15 15 (15 [15 }15 |15 115 
Vas 14}) isi 143) 1144 

74128 |22 }183 
j15 |16 {16 ‘16 16 
, I34 139 130 |28 |25 
{a 16 7 


15 |15 
2 {20 |19 
116 116 116 
125 E j20 
be a Ii 








al16 |16 |16 Hay 
132 [29 12 


144) laailia’ 


These data are taken from the 1933 edition of the Life Agent’s 
Brief, in which more detailed information will be found. 
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tNorthwestern Mutual Life—Policy 
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t Preferred Risk. 





























Buitable Life, N. Y. (Convertible | 16) 16) 15) 15 14) 14/13}12)11 | _ . 23 |: 
Limited Payment Option).......)b] £4) F1F| £1 F| F |20|17 | Ohio State Life * 38 |36 |33 |31 29 l26 loa |21 \19 
Guardian Life, Y. a} 19/19}19/19)19/19}19)..|.. | , fa}234)23 |22 |21})20$)193)18}/17 [16 , , » 
30 Payment Lite \b| 31/30) 28|27|26 24 93|._|"_ | Pacific Mutual......... 1b 363/343 /32 [30 7} 954123 |21 |182 | Twenty-Year Endowment 
cy ony ual (Modified and fa - oe : 5 312 - | Provident Mutual {a 25 [25 |24 |24 [23 22 |21 |20 } 9 | —_— ——— — ——_—[_> 
ole Life ee . »| 8/36/34 aim ae S ore b\38 |37 |35 |33 [31 |28 126 |2 2 | 
ferson Standard (Preferred Risk ta! 26): 25/2 | 22/21/20)18 | ; 30 99 (8 |27 |26 |25 33 Fh 0 | Ace at IssvE 
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tNorthwestern Mutual Life—Policy will beens paid-up, or | Abraham Lincoln... {§ 35 133 |31 |28 |25 |22 120 |19 Fe Sm ‘an. N.Y je 15 - 15 7 . +4 i lis . 
mature as an endowment, if dividends were used to purchase | Aetes Lis fa\16 |16 |16 |16 |16 |16 |16 |16 |16 } Guardian, N. Y...... {5 17 117 17 |17 17 17 116 116 
mid-up additions. f Not sufficient dividend experience. | SO ES.....0+: \b/37 |35 |32 |29 |27 |24 |21 |20 |19 G Mutual fa! 18 |18 |18 |18 |18 18 1 18 |18 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


lt has been written: “When God wants to educate a man 

He does not send him to school to the Graces but to the 

Necessities. Through the pit and the dungeon Joseph 

came to a throne.” 

Born in obscurity, brought up in poverty, Abraham Lincoln 

became one of the world’s greatest heroes. 

As an awkward, ungainly boy, sprawled before the fire- 

place, poring over borrowed books, he said: “I will study 

and get ready. Then maybe my chance will come.” 

Forty years later, the Great Emancipator was President of 

the United States. 

Che life of Lincoln is most inspiring. It is the story of a 

boy with the minimum of opportunity rising above adver- 

sity to the sublimest heights—a classical example of 

worth-while accomplishment. No life 

in history is more endeared to all man- 

kind. 

“A bronzed lank man! 
ancient black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that 
men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all.” 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
S. A. APPLE, President 


His suit of 











SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 








NATIONAL 
LIFE AND Jf 
| iamiel See 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





SHIELDS Total claims paid 32 years ending | 
- December 31, 1931, $84,293,715.46 





C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, Pres. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


| NASHVILLE _~ - 

















CAN HE PAY? 


The important question in prospecting today is, 
“Can he pay?” Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, in thousands of 
cases. This conserves time. It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with interested prospects. 


More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that the ratio of calls 
to interviews to sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead service. Present day 
selling demands the concentration on _ interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed by this Fidelity 
service. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 























SURPLUS FUNDS 
GAIN 13% 
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TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 





December 31, 1932 
$9,464,084.48 3 
poe | 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 3 
Gerard S. Nollen, President 


ESTABLISHED 1879 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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N the fall of 1931 the new home office 
building of the American Insurance 
Co. was completed and occupied at 
Washington Park, Newark, N. J. It 
is also the home office of the Bankers 
Indemnity Co. and the administrative 
offices of the Columbia Fire Insurance 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio, and the Dixie Fire 
Insurance Co. of Greensboro, N. C., the 


other three companies in the American 
group. 

Messrs. John H. and Wilson C. Ely 
were the architects of the beautiful 


building, whose graceful, many-storied 


tower is a landmark visible from 
numerous points. The building rises 
321 ft. above the sidewalk. Executive 


offices occupy the first five floors and 
the basement, these floors extending the 
entire block to Essex Street and giving 
about 75,000 sq. ft. of space. The main 
underwriting room on the first floor is 
of magnificent proportions, sunny and 
well ventilated. The entire building 
was constructed with every considera- 
tion given to the most up-to-date pro- 
visions for the health and comfort of 
the workers and the most modern facil- 
ities for speed and accuracy of opera- 
tion. 

One of the rooms that especially at- 
tracts the admiration of the visitor is 
the handsome directors’ room, and the 
officers’ rooms are distinguished be- 
cause of their fine proportions and 
simple, but effective, furnishings. 

The American Insurance Co. began 
business in New Jersey in 1846 as the 
American Mutual Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. The organizers were 
Stephen G. Gould, Samuel P. Smith, 
Jonathan Parkhurst, William M. Simp- 
son, Alexander N. Dougherty, Chilton 
F. De Camp, Thomas B. Segur, Lewis 
C. Grover, Thomas V. Johnson, John 
Young, John W. Pointer and Daniel 
Pierson. Thomas V. Johnson was 
elected president. That was 10 years 
after the incorporation of Newark as 
a city, and the new company began 
business at No. 790 Broad Street. The 
population of Newark was at that time 
35,000. 

Three years later the office was 
moved to 153 Market Street, and in 
1862 the company erected its own 
building, a brown stone structure, at 
746 Broad Street, which it occupied un- 
til 1904. In the meantime, 1854, 
Stephen G. Gould was elected presi- 
dent. Twelve years after the company 
had removed to Broad Street it discon- 
tinued the mutual plan of operation 
and became a stock company and 
changed its name to the American In- 
surance Co. 
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Two years later, 1876, an event oc- 
curred that may not have created much 
unusual interest at the time, but which 
had a great deal to do with the future 
growth and prosperity of the company. 
A new office boy was employed in De- 
cember of that year. His name was 
C. Weston Bailey. Forty-two years 
later he became president of the com- 
pany and since that year, 1918, until 
the present, has guided the affairs of 
the ever-growing concern. One of his 
great ambitions, to have the 
American group united under one roof, 
was accomplished with the completion 
of the present home office building. 

Col. Frederick H. Harris was elected 
president in 1883. In 1904 the com- 
pany again moved, this time to a 
new fire-resisting building at No. 70 
Park Place. It was a handsome, three- 
story building which served the pur- 
poses of the company for 26 years, al- 
though in 1925 a large, three-story ad- 
dition was added to it. In 1907 Phile- 
mon L. Hoadley became president, and 
two years later the capital of the com- 
pany was increased to $1,000,000 and, 
eight years later, was increased to 
$2,000,000. Following Mr. Bailey’s 
election as president in 1918 the capi- 
tal was increased to $2,500,000 in 1921, 
to $3,000,000 in 1923, and to $3,500,000 
the following year, during which year 
the company acquired control of the 
Columbia Fire Insurance Co. of Day- 
ton, Ohio. Other increases followed, 
and in 1929 it was increased to $6,681,- 
570. In that year the American ac- 
quired control of the Bankers Indem- 
nity and the Dixie Fire. In 1932 the 
capital was reduced to $3,343,740 and 
that amount added to surplus. 

Since the American was organized 
over 80 years ago the city of its birth 
has increased its population by more 
than 400,000, and the growth of the 
company has been equally remarkable. 
Even such a blow as the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, because of which it 
paid claims of $1,110,000, did not re- 
tard its growth and expansion. It 
writes fire, marine, tornado, hail, 
sprinkler leakage, explosion, use and 
occupancy, automobile, farm, lighting, 
aircraft damage, aviation, earthquake, 
profits, rent, rain, registered mail, riot 
and civil commotion insurance, and op- 
erates in all states and territories of 
the United States, except Vermont, and 
also in Canada. As a member of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, it also operates in a number of 
foreign countries. 
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EZ URING the past year this Company has 
maintained its strong position in the life 
insurance field. 


Metropolitan’s life insurance issued, revived 
and increased in 1932 amounted to more than 
Three and a Quarter Billion Dollars. 


The income for 1932, the largest in the Com- 
pany’s history, showed an increase over the 
previous year of $14,859,229.33 and amounted 
to $921,953,100.70. 


The Metropolitan in 1932 

—paid to policyholders $562,804,650.79 

—added to policy reserves $109,755,306.00 

—set aside for dividends to policyholders in 
1933, $101,685,956.00 

—increased its contingency reserve by $26,- 
550,000.00 

—increased its surplus by $13,541,501.95. 


The assets of the Company at the end of 1932 
were $3,769,372,425.28, an increase of $179,- 
256,771.56 during 1932. New investments made 
in 1932 amounted to more than $300,000,000 
and cash on hand was increased to $64,025,- 
| 923.35. 


After making provision for policy reserves 
and other liabilities, and after the apportion- 
ment of $101,685,956 for dividends, the Com- 
pany held, on December 3lst, 1932, a contin- 
gency reserve of $43,000,000, and a surplus of 
$240,811,739.47—a total of $283,811,739.47. 


The strength of a life insurance company lies 
in the spread of its obligations over a long 
period of years and in a sound policy of di- 
versification of investment pursued through the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Report to the Holders of 42,672,418 Life Insurance Policies 





years under expert guidance and in accordance 
with conservative investment iimitations pre- 
scribed by law. 


Metropolitan assets consist of 


I see a ares air eis biales Schade nia Se 1.70% 
Bonds—Federal, State and Municipal 7.70% 
PR rrr 18.00% 
Bonds—Public Utility ............. 9.03% 
Bonds—Miscellaneous ...........--. 3.28% 
Stocks—(Preferred 2.028% ; Common 
. |, r= Se aes 2.03% 
y Mortgages on Real Estate 
City 34.42%; Farm 4.38%......... 38.80% 
Real Estate ‘(including foreclosed 
SED son cinndacccsevewcviens 2.78% 
Loans to Policyholders ............. 12.63% 
Premiums, deferred and in course of 
NS ae ki ahs of via bret Wah Ace 2.01% 


Interest due and accrued, Rents, etc. 2.04% 


The favorable mortality experience of the Com- 
pany in 1932 has followed its careful selection 


\ of business and the continuation of its health 


and welfare activities. 


During the year 1932 many leading corpora- 
tions of the country paid millions of dollars 
to the Company for contracts covering their 
employees for Group Life, Health and Acci- 
dent protection and for future Retirement In- 
comes under some of which continuing pay- 


=| ments on the part of the Metropolitan will 
‘ extend into the next century. 


Life insurance is the most effective way of 
; providing for the future of one’s self and one’s 
dependents. Through the Metropolitan approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the people of the United 
States and Canada are making such provision. 











Assets ; = .. $3,769,372,425.28 
Greater than those of any ther financial institution in 
the world 

Liabilities 
Statutory Reserve ........ .. $3,195,064,184.00 


Reserve for Dividends 
payable in 1933 upon 


Industrial Policies $50.648,419.00 
Ordinary Policies . 48,756,.772.00 
Accident and Health 
Policies .. 2,280,765.00 
Total Dividends ...... 101.685,956.00 
All Other Liabilities ... 188,810,545.81 
Contingency Reserve 43,000,000.00 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus 240,811,739.47 


$3 769,372,425.28 


Income in 1932 $921 ,953,100.70 
Increase in Income during 1932 $14,859,229.33 
Increase in Assets during 1932 $179,256,771.56 


Note—The values used for stocks and for bonds not 
subject to amortization are those furnished by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Report for the year Ending December 31, 1932 


In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 

Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased 
in 1932, $3,273,178,268. Ordinary, $1,571,593,135; In- 
dustrial, $1,555,395,118; Group (Excluding Increased) 
$146,190,015. 


Life Insurance Outstanding 


Ordinary Insurance .. $9,903,141,559.00 
Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly) .  6,535,046,064.00 
Group Insurance ...... ....  2542,555,585.00 
Total Insurance Outstanding .... $18,980,743,208.00 
Policies in Force (including 
1,349,680 Group Certificates) .. 42,672,418 
Vore than those of any other life insurance company in 
the world) 


Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding 


Principal Sum Benefit .......... $1,345,345,796.00 
Weekly Indemnity ............. 12,341,911.00 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders to date plus 


those declared for 1933 ......... 823,137,177.61 








This is a mutual Company. There are no stockholders. 


Frenenick H. Ecxer, President 





All of its assets are held for the benefit of its Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


Leroy A. Linco_n, Vice-President and General Counsel 
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The 1933 Handy Guide 


to Special Policies Issued 





Emphasizes Policy Changes of the Past Year: New 
Contracts Receive Special Attention: Dividends 
on Twenty Year Scale and Other New Features 





Embracing many new features and 
recording the changes that have been 
brought about in life insurance by 
business conditions of the past year, 
the 1933 edition of the Handy Guide to 
special and leading contracts, published 
this week by The Spectator Co., will 
be a thoroughly up-to-date and neces- 
sary item of equipment for the sales- 
man who wants authoritative informa- 
tion on these data. It contains, in 
addition to the usual fund of essential 
information on premium rates, ap- 
plications and policies, a thorough 
treatment of the leading special policies 
issued by the American life insurance 
companies as well as complete informa- 
tion concerning the new disability 
clauses adopted by practically every 
company. 

With the changes that have come 
into the investment field as a result of 
the depression there has come a new 
popularity for the life insurance annu- 
ity. More and more people are turn- 
ing to the annuity as the safest form 
of investment, as a result of which 
annuity sales amounted to a record high 
last year and will play an important 
part in production results this year. 
A special section has been devoted in 
the Handy Guide this year to present 
reproductions of the leading annuity 
contracts of the various companies, 
along with the annuity rates, both im- 
mediate and deferred, in use by the 
companies. 

Another feature of the 1933 Handy 
Guide, of particular interest to the 
agent this year, is the 1933 dividend 
scales with dividends projected on a 
20-year basis showing the average net 
cost and average annual cost of spe- 
cial contracts for all ages. In con- 
junction with this material is shown 
the actual histories for 15 and 20 years 
of dividends paid on policies issued in 
1913 and in 1918. This permits the 
agent, broker and general agent to 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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New Ruling By New 
York Superintendent 


Restrictions on policy loans and sur- 
render values have been partially lifted 
by the New York State Department of 
Insurance in respect to cases of neces- 
sity. The new ruling reads as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 2 


Restrictions as to policy loans and 
surrender values are lifted in the fol- 
lowing classes of cases where a com- 
pany is satisfied that the applicant has 
no other reasonable means of meeting 
the necessity: 

(d) For the purpose of paying taxes, 
interest, rent, hospital and medical 
expenses and the purchase of food 
for the assured or his dependents. 


(e) For educational purposes. 


(f) To farmers 
poses. 


for agricultural pur- 


(zg) For the prevention of penalties on 
commitments prior to this date. 


Questions as to the extent and dura- 
tion of the emergency which brought 
about the limitation upon policy loans 
and surrender values and the matter 
of harmonizing the rules of the various 
states will be taken up at a special 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to be held at 


the Palmer House, Chicago, April 7 
and 8. 

The future attitude of the New York 
Insurance Department will be an- 
nounced after the benefit of the dis- 
cussions at that gathering. 

This does not in any respect inter- 


fere with the restrictions imposed by 
the supervisory officials of other states 
in their respective states. 











Insurance Regulations 
Planned In Illinois 


Broad Power Offered Commis- 
sioner in House Bill: Outline of 
Investment Requirements 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 4—Broad 
powers to regulate the investments and 
real estate holdings of Illinois life in- 
surance companies will be given to the 
Division of Insurance under a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives last week by Representative 
George Fitzgerald of Chicago, chairman 
of the Insurance Committee of the 
House. The bill was prepared by Ern- 
est Palmer, superintendent of the divi- 
sion of insurance and acting director of 
the department of trade and commerce. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
life insurance companies of [Illinois 
would be permitted to invest the fol- 
lowing types of securities: 

Bonds or securities of the United 
States Government. 

State bonds and bonds and securi- 
ties of counties, cities and municipali- 
ties under certain restrictions where 
such bonds are issued in states where 
the laws do not permit an indebtedness 
in excess of five per cent of the as- 
sessed value of the property therein. 

In valid tax anticipation warrants 
under similar restrictions. 

In mortgages on unencumbered real 
estate of value at least double the sum 
so invested. 

In a limited amount in bonds of sol- 
vent corporations which shall have paid 
the prescribed interest thereon during 
each of the five years next preceding 
the date of such investments. 

In a limited amount in guaranteed 
or preferred stocks of solvent corpora- 
tions other than holding companies, 
where such preferred or guaranteed 
stock shall have paid regular dividends 
thereon during each of the five years 
next preceding the date of such in- 
vestment. 

Further analyzing the bill, Mr. Pal- 
mer said that the life insurance compa- 
nies of Illinois may loan upon similar 
securities to 80 per cent of the market 
value of the security, but shall not 
loan upon any securities other than 
those in which they are permitted to 
invest. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Deposits Returned 
from Closed Banks 


From the date of the first failure of 
a national bank in the year 1865 to 
Oct. 31, 1932, 2166 national banks have 
been placed in charge of receivers. Of 
this number, 109 have been restored to 
solvency and either reopened or sold to 
other institutions, according to the an- 
nual report of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. Records at the office of the 


Comptroller reveal that slightly more 
than 67 cents on every dollar has been 
liquidated out of the average national 
bank which closed since the beginning 
of the national banking system. 

Last year 1453 banks closed, freezing 
$730,426,000 of deposits; but in the 
same year 290 banks reopened, releas- 
ing $204,275,000 of deposits, according 
to Federal Reserve Board records. In 
other words, about 28 cents on every 
dollar involved in closed banks last 





in their later years. 


1932. 


cial independence. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





BACK TO BED-ROCK 


Today we are back to fundamentals. Safety 

of principal is again the first consideration | 
of those who seek to build a reserve for their 
later years. That, in short, is the message 
agents are stressing during Financial Inde- 
pendence Week, April 17 to 22. 


In line with the increased recognition of this 
bed-rock principle of safe investment, the 
New York Life offers a wide range of insur- 
ance and annuity contracts to fit the particular 
needs of those who seek to assure themselves 
of a thoroughly dependable source of income 


During the past 88 years the New York Life 
has paid over $2,408,750,000 to living policy- 
holders, including over $182,000,000 in matur- 
ing policies and other cash benefits during 


A New York Life agent sells practical time- 
tested plans for achieving the goal of finan- 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











year came back through the reopening 
of the banks. This 28 cents was in 
addition to the return to depositors 
through the liquidation of banks which 
did not reopen. 


Average Policy Record 
of Bankers Life, lowa 


Is a prospect “sold” when he buys a 
policy? The answer is: Not until he 
has bought enough policies. The old 
policyholder is a favored prospect with 
agents of the Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa. During the period 
from Aug. 1, 1932, to Feb. 28, 1933, 
new life insurance production on the 
lives of old policyholders amounted to 
46.2 per cent of the total production. 

Another interesting record for this 
company is that in 1932 the average 
application was $3003. Twenty agencies 
of the company during the year had an 
average policy equal to or above the 
average for the entire company. For 
the third consecutive year J. E. 
Flanigan’s Greater New York agency 
led in the size of the average applica- 
tion produced, the New York average 
for 1932 being $7680. The Chicago 
agency, led by DeForest Bowman, was 
second with an average application of 
$5955. 


Fewer Lapses In 1932 


The Brooklyn National Life points 
with pardonable pride to a truly re- 
markable achievement of their agents. 
In the face of conditions which pre- 
vailed during 1932 making the lapse 
and surrender of new business a seri- 
ous problem to life companies, the 
Brooklyn National’s lapse rate was 
one-third less than the lapse rate for 
1931. Despite complaints that people 
did not have money in 1932, the com- 
pany reports an average policy of $4311 
issued during the year, compared with 
the average of all insurance in force 
of $3657. The average policy issued in 
the endowment classification was $4745 
and in the term classification $4350. 





These Agency Forums! 


It isn’t the depression, and it isn’t 
the recent emergency or its present 
aftermath that makes times hard, de- 
clares John A. Stevenson. It is these 
eternal Agency Forums, where life in- 
surance salesmen stand around and tell 
each other what is wrong with the 
world in general and with life insur- 
ance in particular. 
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Forget Competitive 
Factors—and Sell! 
Vice-president Stevenson has a 
theory on selling which is worthy of 
general application. He advises agents 
to let down on the “Holier than thou” 
attitude; the unending disparagement 
of all other investment services as com- 
pared with life insurance—disregard 
these things for the moment and go out 
and sell life insurance on its old-fash- 


ioned merits for 30 to 90 days. Talk 
fundamental needs and stress basic 
functions of life insurance for that 


length of time and you will keep it up 
because it pays, he avers. A part of 
recent sales difficulties were brought 
about by stressing the wrong things 
and boasting of comparatively irreve- 
lent factors. “Remember,” he said, “a 
whale never gets into trouble until he 
starts to blow.” 


Cardinal Principles* 
of Salesmanship 

Six cardinal principles of salesman- 
ship are given by Professors Alvin C. 
Busse and Richard ©. Borden of New 
York University and through the cour- 
tesy of Postage and the Mail Bag as 
follows: 


1. Don’t do more than your share of 
the talking. 

2. Never interrupt your prospect. 

3. Do not argue with your prospect. 

4. During the opening part of a 
sales talk, inquire before you start 
selling. 

5. When your prospect has for the 
first time stated his objection to you, 
repeat the objection briefly in your own 
words. 

6. At the conclusion of a sales inter- 
view, when you land the final closing 
sales talk, base it on one key issue. 

* Apologies to T. R. 





Occupational Fatalities 
Show Decided Decrease 


A small patch of silver lining in the 
depression clouds shines through the 
report of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which reveals the excep- 
tionally low occupational fatality rate 
of 22.9 per 10,000 of population for 
1932. This was a decrease of 16.1 per 
cent under the rate for 1931 and was 
the lowest in the 21 years covered by 
the company’s experience. The sharp 
decline is attributed principally to the 
low level of industrial employment, par- 
ticularly in the more hazardous indus- 
tries such as railroading, mining, and 
building. 
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Take-Off On a Fool 
And His Pink Toothbrush 


An eye-teasing item in the “Franklin 
Field,” agency publication of the Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield, Ill., starts off: 
“What a Fool He Is!” Then it goes 
on in accepted pink-toothbrush style to 
point out that a certain agent is a 
crank about his clothes but neglectful 
of his policyholders. And what even his 
best enemy won’t tell him is, that he 
has Renewalitis, that insidious and 
dread plague of life agents. 


Colorful Period in Which 
Leadership is Developed 





Holgar Johnson, Penn Mutual Life | 
general agent in Pittsburgh, in one of | 
his recent platform appearances de- | 


clared that he sees 1933 as a challenge 
—a challenge to forget the past, except 
as history. Consider 1932 as a normal 
year and start from there—and build! 
Of the depression, in particular, he 
said: 

“In every historical event, and in 
every economic upheaval, the culmina- 
tion, or the final crisis, is the colorful 
period in which leadership is made. 
The last periods or events are the most 
colorful and difficult, because the final 
grasp or control of them is the time of 
real significance. The life insurance 
business today faces such a period in 
these last days of the depression, the 
grasp and control of which is not easy 
but entirely possible to us.” 


"What | Shoulda 
Said to Him" 


He was a bright young life insurance 
salesman and he insisted on convincing 
the apprehensive policyholder that the 
great god Reserve was in his heaven 
and all was right in the life insurance 
world, but he was considerably flustered 
when the querelous one insisted upon 
asking, if so, then why was it that 
never before had the powers that be, 
found it necessary to limit cash sur- 
render and loan payments? The agent 
hemed and hawed about unprecedented 
conditions with little effect and only 
found out later that he should have re- 
plied that in previous panics compar- 


| 





able to the March, 1933, conditions, 
there weren’t any cash surrender or 
loan values to regulate. Unless you 
count the 1907 emergency and such | 
values even then were negligible. 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


FTER reading everything available 
in books and newspapers, I ask 
myself, “What is inflation?” What is 
deflation?” I don’t know, and I sus- 
pect that a great many others share 
my ignorance. For the next three or 
four months I hope that we all trust 
the men we have elected to office obey 
the mandate of the people. So far 
they have. 
* * * 


HE freedom of the press is an 

American privilege that has been 
carried far. I think that recent edi- 
torials in leading papers of the na- 
tion—editorials on the news pages 
more than on the editorial page—have 
done a great deal of harm to the prin- 
ciples of journalism initiated by Dana 
and Pulitzer and Reed. Perhaps I 
haven’t made my point. What I mean 
is, there seems to be a rush of liberal- 
ism to the heads of many of our daily 
newspaper editors which, in the vernac- 
ular, gums up the works. 

* cod * 


HERE are you going to find a 
new prospect? A veteran agent 


| was asked that question by his man- 


ager. He came right back with 
“Where?” The manager was stuck for 
a moment—just a moment—then he 
commenced to function. “Well, why 
don’t you solicit the Polish people— 
there’s a lot of fine Polish folk in this 
town—and I’ve never heard of a good 
Polish life insurance agent.” That 
was a lead. The veteran agent, who 
had devoted his talents to the old pol- 
icyholder almost to the point of starva- 
ton, grabbed that Polsh lead. He made 
the acquaintance of a priest and some 
leading members of the church. Now 
he has more prospects than he can take 


care of. 
eo * o 


ONSENSUS of opinion at the mo- 

ment agrees that “new blood” is 
necessary to continued prosperity. 
You have to have a new type of pros- 
pect. I’ll agree within reason, but will 
reserve my own private opinion that a 
new prospect for you is an old policy- 
holder for some other ambitious life 


insurance agent. 
* * * 


F I were a life insurance agent (and 

the Lord knows I wish I could be) 
I’d go right on selling just as I always 
did and trust that an honest day’s 
work would bring its just rewards. 
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Moriarty Discusses 
Changes in Business 


Declares Present Conditions Ne- 
cessitate Revaluation of Spir- 
itual Qualities 


“The weight of the imponderables” 

the elements that cannot be meas- 
ured or weighed, but which neverthe- 
less play an important part in busi- 
ness and human affairs—are discussed 
by John J. Moriarty, vice-president of 
the Missouri State Life, in a_philo- 
sophical article on the changes that 
have arisen out of the business depres- 
sion appearing in the February 25th 
issue of the Executive’s Magazine. 

“It is particularly important at this 
time,” Mr. Moriarty says, “that we 
take into account the weight of the 
imponderables. Many of the most po- 
tent things in human affairs cannot be 
seen by the material eye or weighed 
in earthly scales. They have to do with 
the human spirit—with faith and hope, 
with loyalties and affections. These 
imponderable things outbalance dollars 
and outweigh tons.” 

People aren’t the same that they 
were three years ago, Mr. Moriarty 
continues. He takes for example the 
business executive who broke under the 
strain a year ago and had a long ill- 
ness. As a result of that illness he 
has revalued every possession he has— 
his debts, his income, his work, his 
friends, his responsibilities and recrea- 
tions. There was no way to make his 
changed point of view show in his com- 
pany’s balance sheet at the end of the 
year just closed—and yet the man’s at- 
titude toward life and its values in 
business had profoundly changed. 

Other examples of the changes seen 
by Mr. Moriarty are the new elements 
of risk in life insurance—the suicide 
factor and the distortion of investment 
plans. He sees a new spirit abroad, 
a closer cooperation between life in- 
surance companies and in other busi- 
ness fields. He thinks that competi- 
tion is being modified by a new spirit 
of fellowship, and that future price 
levels will be fair to the business and 
to the public. He sees a new satisfac 
tion found in the wholesome things o 
life—a new ideal of not “How much 
am I worth?” Lut “What Income can 
I depend on?” 

“After all,” he says, “a man is all 
one. The different parts of him inter- 
lock. You cannot change his experi- 
ence without changing his thought, and 








Of your opportunities for growth. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE SURE 


Where is there a better 


chance than with a thirty-one year old company offering not only 


life insurance but noncancellable accident and health insurance? 


Almost every interview on accident and health insurance converts 
a suspect for life insurance into a prospect, because the informa- 
tion obtained in this manner brings out life insurance needs. The 
Monarch offers Complete Home Protection. 
sentative is truly a personal “Insurance Counselor”. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


A Monarch Repre- 








you cannot change his thought with- 
out changing his feelings and affec- 
tions. There are many men who look 
at the problems that frown at us at 
the present time and lose courage. They 
forget that we shall have the aid of 
tens of thousands of changed men and 
women to work these problems out.” 


The Handy Guide Issued 


(Concluded from page 17) 


have a complete analysis of the policy 
without resorting to a mass of other 
data and other publications. 

Some of the most important miscel- 
laneous features contained in the 1933 
Handy Guide, to name only a few, are: 
Monetary and mortality tables and 
tables showing net premiums and re- 
serves for the principal kinds of poli- 
cies in use, on both the combined and 
American experience tables at 3, 3% 


and 4 per cent interest; terminal re- 
on modified 
term basis (Illinois Standard) Ameri- 
can Experience with 
per cent, also for whole life policies on 
the preliminary term basis modified by 
the New Jersey law of 1922; industrial 
policies and rates; names of officers of 
the various companies and of state in- 


serve values 


surance officials. 


A complete and convenient reference 
book, the Handy Guide is an example 
of skillful publishing as well. 
printed on thin Bible paper, it is bound 
in flexible cover so that it will lie flat 
when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 per copy, or $4.35 if thumb- 


indexed. 


Three supplements 
Guide will be issued in 1933 at inter- 
vals of about three months to enable 
subscribers to obtain data as to such 
new policies as are issued during the 


year. 
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New Regulations 
Proposed in Ill. 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Any investments now held that are 
contrary to the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, Mr. Palmer continued, must 
be disposed of within two years unless 
the time is extended by the Director of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce on a reasonable showing that 
great loss would result. 

The proposed restrictions, Mr. Pal- 
mer continued, would prohibit the IIli- 
nois life insurance companies from in- 
vesting in or loaning money on real 
estate in which any officer or director 
of an Illinois life insurance company 
has a financial interest, and would pro- 
hibit the insurance companies from in- 
vesting in or loaning money upon com- 
mon stock of any kind. Mr. Palmer 
also pointed out that the bill would pro- 
hibit the insurance companies from 
subscribing to or participating in any 
underwriting for the purchase or sale 
of securities or property or entering 
into any transaction for the purchase 
or sale of securities or property jointly 
with any other person, firm or cor- 
poration. 

Severe penalties are fixed in the 
measure for violation of its terms, Mr. 
Palmer said. Violation of the prohibi- 
tion against investment or loaning 
on security or property in which an 
officer or director of a company has a 
financial interest would be punished by 
a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
less than six months nor more than 
10 years, or both, Mr. Palmer con- 
cluded. 


Kentucky Commissioner 
Issues New Ruling 


FRANKFORT, Ky., April 3—All life 
insurance companies doing business in 
Kentucky have been notified by G. B. 
Senff, state insurance commissioner, 
that under Kentucky laws there can be 
no moratorium on payment of loans of 
cash surrender value of insurance poli- 
cies, 

Mr. Senff’s statement follows: 


“In my opinion the insurance com- 
missioners of other states cannot pro- 
mulgate any rules and regulations that 
can legally be maintained in Kentucky 
in conflict with Section 659, Kentucky 
Statutes, which provides that payment 
of cash surrender values may be de- 
ferred for not more than three months 
after application therefor is made. Al] 

entucky companies doing business in 
other states must be governed by the 
laws of each particular State.” 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 








"Roses and Drums" 
A Hit on the Radio 

“Roses and Drums,” radio program 
of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., has received widespread commen- 
dation by critics throughout the coun- 
try including the endorsement by the 
Parent-Teachers Association of New 
York, which terms it high-grade enter- 
tainment for both children and adults. 
This broadcast is heard over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System network 
every Sunday evening. Leading stars 
of the American stage appear regularly 
in the playlets. 


Dwight Squires 
With Home Life 

Dwight C. Squires has been ap- 
pointed a general agent for the Home 
Life of New York with offices in the 
home office building at 256 Broadway. 
Mr. Squires has been with the Equita- 
ble Life of New York for the past five 
years. 





| te Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those who 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
nsurance in Force 
































Connecticut Mutual Will 
Cultivate Policyholders 


A newcomer to the ranks of policy- 
holders’ magazines is announced by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, with the publi- 
cation of the Policyholders’ Edition of 
ConMuTopics. This is a small leaflet, 
appearing monthly, intended for use 
with premium notices and premium re- 
ceipts, and as an enclosure for general 
correspondence with policyholders and 
prospects. The prime purpose of the 
magazine is to establish a contact be- 
tween the Connecticut Mutual and its 
many policyholders, and to acquaint or 
familiarize the policyholders with the 
interesting work which the company is 
doing. In addition to imprinting a 
large number of these magazines for 
general agents of the company, the 
Connecticut Mutual is also imprinting 
individual agents’ names at a nominal 
cost. Personalized in this manner, the 
magazine has been well received. 

The Connecticut Mutual now regu- 
larly issues four company publications: 
ConMuTopics, field edition, well-known 
salesmanship magazine, now in _ its 
twentieth year; ConMuTopics, policy- 
holders’ edition, described above; The 
Connecticut Mutual Policyholder, is- 
sued annually, containing the presi- 
dent’s report and annual statement, and 
human-interest material; and General 
Agents’ Exchange, a confidential week- 
ly release to general agents on recruit- 
ing, training and supervision problems. 


Leading Personal Producer 


W. O. Andrews, of the St. Louis, Mo., 
branch office of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, was 
the leading personal producer in the 
month of January on the basis of paid- 
for life insurance premiums. 
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‘A Life Insurance Company 

having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 


men. 


Address: Confidential care THr SPECTATOR 
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Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 

















ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 




















THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


The Largest Actuarially Solvent Fraternal Benefit Society in the 
World Managed Exclusively by Women 
Organized October 1, 1892 
WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 

Offers Business Opportunity for Field Deputies. 

Splendid Plans of Protection for Ali Ages. 
Total Funds Over $33,000,000 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over... $43,000,000 


For further information write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


W. B. A. Building Port Huron, Michigan 
Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 


The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 
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SOUTHLAND’S AGENCY 
COMMITTEE ... Meets 
Every Morning 


and one man doesn’t do all the work, 

either 
Contrary to cus stom, yuthland believes 
that the co mpany’s m ost impo yrtant activity 
is in the agency end of the busines 

Sales problems are analyzed . .. new 

solicitations developed . . . and everybody 
; - the president on down pitches in and 
1elps 
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agent, and receive that kind of support? 
Write Clarence E, Linz, Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent; or Col. Wm. E. 
Manager 


In the Agency 
is the Heart 
of the 
Company 





Talbot, Agency 







Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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BUSINESS OR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN WHO ARE 


THINKING OF THEIR OWN RETIREMENT YEARS 
A practical soliciting or mailing circular, expressly prepared for the ; 


purpose of presenting Retirement Income—with or without insur- 
ance——to women. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The State Mutual is now writing Life or Endowment Insurance on 
both male and female juveniles who have actually passed their 
tenth birthday. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bnserpeveted 1844 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 
Child Forms 
Modern Policies 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals 
Splendid Territory 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company | 


Waco, Texas 











Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. 

















ecient Danae ~ | 
Bends Maryland ees Corp. 


| 
| BALTIMORE, SRARYLAND 
| Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
| Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
_ of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 





Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y 

















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable ae S ye vad ee Agencies 


THE CAPITOL LIFE IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado - 











oceania 
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so that it may be anticipated that the 
net deposits will be less than the first 
two premiums.” 

Rates of the new policy are quoted 
below. Complete text with tables of 
Non-Forfeiture and Loan Values and 
Monthly Instalments will appear in the 
first supplement of the 1933 Handy 
Guide, which is just off the press. 


Provident Mutual Has Issued 
New Contract 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has just issued a new 
whole life policy to be known as the 
Provident Protector. The policy has 
lower premiums for the first two years 
than for the third and subsequent pol- 


iums are increased to a new level, but 
the normal dividend payable at the end 
of the second year cancels the increase 


PROVIDENT PROTECTOR—RATE PER $5000 WITHOUT ACCIDENTAL DEATH 








: : ye BENEFIT, DISABILITY OR PREMIUM WAIVER AND DISABILITY INCOME 
a ares The first dividend on the Age at Prem. Ist Later Age at Prem. Ist Later 
contract is due at the end of the second Issue 2 Years Years Issue 2 Years Years 
a Se : ' a 20 $118.20 $158.80 38 $214.20 $257.00 
policy year and is continge nt upon pay 21 121.50 162.10 39 222.80 265.80 
ment of the increased third year’s 33 135.10 165.80 40 231.80 275.10 
, er 2: 28.70 69.5 4 6 285. 
premium, Although this dividend neces- 24 132.70 173.50 42 251.70 295.50 
, ails . si i iene 25 136.50 177.60 43 262.90 306.8 
sarily depends upon future experience 36 140.90 182.00 aa 274-40 318-70 
and cannot be guaranteed, the company 27 145.40 186.60 45 286.80 331.40 
hie 28 150.10 191.40 46 300.00 344.90 
se anticipates that, except under extreme 29 155.00 196.40 47 314.10 259.40 
Pd iactalicieimlieaeitiainas =e : 30 160.30 201.90 48 329.10 374.80 
; circumstances, the dividend will at 31 186/80 307.80 a3 345.00 391.10 
3 least be sufficient to offset the increase 32 171.60 213.40 50 362.10 408.50 
: = vealion : . 33 177.70 219.60 5 380.20 427.20 
$ in the third and subsequent premiums 34 184.20 226.40 52 399.60 447.00 
P * P a aan cient wali. 5 191.10 233.30 53 420.20 468.30 
the 3 so that the net premium deposits, pay 36 198.40 eg + + 430.38 408.38 
ae able to the company, will at no time be 37 206.00 248.60 55 465.80 514.90 
, greater than the premium for the first 
‘4 ° 
on § two policy years. : . 
: $ in ‘ ° 
heir : The following table illustrates net Tour of Inspection Alabama Court Ruling 
bg premium deposits per $5000 for age Datuas, Tex., April 3—Agency A person shot while riding in an au- 
: 35 at issue, on the basis of the 1933 Manager W. E. Talbot of the South- tomobile is not a victim of an automo- 
$ dividend scale. The net cost, of course, land Life Insurance Company, had his bile accident and cannot collect under 
, assumes that the dividends will be agents in the Eastern district of Okla- the terms of an automobile accident 
sbi used for payment of premiums. homa in for a conference on the com- policy, the Alabama Supreme Court 
————— 




















Net Premium 
Deposit at Be- 


Premium at Dividend 


Policy Beginning At End 
Ye 


ir of Year of Year ginning of Year 
1 Ssea.2e 8 8=—«_aenae $191.10 
2 191.10 $46.00 191.10 
233.30 48.00 187.30 
i 233.30 50.50 185.30 


Due to the unique construction of 
this policy, the non-forfeiture values 
are necessarily less than those for the 
corresponding ordinary life policy. The 
Provident Protector is issued to either 
men or women at insurance ages of 
20 to 55 inclusive for the life and en- 
dowment limits of insurance, but not 
to exceed $100,000 in any case. The 
minimum amount of insurance issued 
under any one policy is $5000. The 
regular disability and accidental death 
benefit provisions may be included if 
desired. The contract is not issued on 
the special class basis. 

While the company does not feel that 
the Provident Protector will meet the 
needs of all, or even the majority of 
its prospects, it feels that this policy 
is the logical contract for a large 
group of persons today whose outstand- 
ing need is permanent protection at a 
minimum outlay. 

In introducing the policy to the field, 
President Linton said: “The basic 
principle underlying the Protector is 
that the first two annual premiums are 
low. The third and subsequent prem- 
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pany’s oil field at Welletka, Okla., a 
few days ago. It was the first time 
life agents attended a convention on 
an oil field owned and operated by 
their company. The Southland has 
2280 acres in its individual oil field. 
Five wells are flowing and two more 
are ready to be drilled in. The “pay 
sand” in the Southland field is at 3000 
feet. The agents visited the wells and 
then got down to the discussion of the 
insurance business. The “Southland 
field” is large enough to support 120 
wells under the Oklahoma law. 


Birmingham Association 
Has Record Membership 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 3—Bir- 
mingham Association of Life Under- 
writers now has 250 members, largest 
in its history, as a result of a cam- 
paign recently conducted. A number 
of agencies are represented 100 per 
cent in the association. At the begin- 
ning of the campaign there were only 
81 paid-up members. List of all mem- 
bers with the name of their companies 
was recently published in the newspa- 
pers. The association hopes to win the 
membership prize offered by the na- 
tional association. Fred Chisolm is 
president and J. Orlando Ogle is mem- 
bership secretary. 


has ruled in a case involving Life and 
Casualty of Nashville. A verdict of 
the lower court holding the company 
liable was reversed by the high court. 


Appointed General Agent 


T. M. Jones has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Youngstown, Ohio, for 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. 

He will have associated with him 
his son, Russell M. Jones, who has been 
with his father in the insurance busi- 
ness for the past seven years. 


New President 


DALLAS, Tex., April 3—E. P. Ben- 
nett was elected president and Zack K. 
Brinkerhoff, vice-president of the Re- 
public Life Insurance Company at a 
postponed meeting of stockholders and 
directors here. Both men recently ac- 
quired heavy interests in the company. 


The paid-for business for the Julian 
S. Myrick office of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York for 
the month of March, 1933, was $1,907,- 
313, as compared with $2,700,591 for 
1932. For the year the total paid-for 
business amounted to $5,858,814, as 
compared with $8,082,300 for 1932. 
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Disability—Old Age 


Insurance Survey 


Chronological Record of Protec- 
tion Available In Various Coun- 
tries of the World 


A very interesting chronological sur- 
vey of invalidity and old age, widows 
and orphans insurance is presented in 
the Insurance Hera'd of Calcutta, In- 
dia, written by Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar of Calcutta University. As we 
understand invalidity insurance it in- 
dicates permanent disability or inability 
to work at a gainful occupation and 
differs from the ordinary accident and 
health or workmen’s compensation in- 
surance in that the disablement is total 
and permanent. 


Chronological Survey 
I. 
1889-1904 


crermany compulsory Insurance 


workingmen”™ (invalidity, old age, 
widow ind orphans). 
1891 Denmark: “aid" to low-incomed 


citizens, the deserving poor—for old age, 
; and orphans. No insurance. 
1898 New Zealand: aid to low-incomed 
i No insurance 

Belgium Two 
nsurance—voluntary, and 2 
the poor (no insurance). 

1901 Australia: (New South Wales and 


systems l. as- 
“aid” to 


Victoria): aid to low-incomed citizens. No 
urance 
Il. 
1905-18 
190 France: “aid” to low-incomed citi- 
zens (not real insurance): invalidity, old 


age, widows and orphans. 
190¢ Austria: for “employees” in indus- 

try and commerce: invalidity, old age, 

widows and orphans. 

low-in- 


1908. Great Britain: “aid’ to 
comed citizens (old age, widows and or- 
phans) 

1910 France: insurance for all work- 
ingmen (invalidity, old age, widows and 


orphans) 

1911 Germany: Compulsory insurance 
for employees (invalidity, old age, widows 
and orphans) 

1911 Great 
men nvalidity 

1911. Luxemburg: 
widows and orphans 


Britain: for all working- 


invalidity, old age, 


1912 Rumania: in industry: invalidity, 
old age, widows and orphans. 

1913 Sweden; for all citizens: invali- 
dity, old age, widows and orphans. 

1913 Switzerland: in Canton Glarus 
only invalidity, old age, widows and or- 
phans 

1913 Denmark orphan allowance for 
widows 

Il. 
1919-32 
Portugal: for all workingmen and 


1919 
all other gainfully employed persons (em- 
ployees or in independent professions) in 
ill occupations: invalidity, old age, widows 
and orphans 


1919 Spain: all workingmen: invalidity, 
old age, widows and orphans 
1920 Belgium “aid” to low-incomed 


citizens( not real insurance); invalidity, 
ld age, widows and orphans 

1921 Spain: in all occupations; 
widows and orphans. 

1922 Russia; for all workingmen in- 
validity, old age, widows, and orphans 

1922 Jugoslavia: for all workingmen in- 
validity, old age, widows and orphans. 

1923 Norway “aid” to low-incomed 
citizens: old age, widows and orphans. 


old age, 
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1923. Italy for all workingmen: in- 
validity, old age, widows and orphans. 


1923. Argentina: in industry and com- 
merce 

1924 Czechoslovakia: for all working- 
men: invalidity, old age, widows and or- 
phans 


1924. Belgium: for all workingmen: in- 
validity, old age, widows and orphans. 

1924. Bulgaria: for all workingmen: in- 
validity, old age, widows and orphans. 

1924. Chile. 

1925. Czechoslovakia: for all gainfully 
employed persons (including persons in in- 
dependent professions): invalidity, old age, 
widows and orphans. 

1925. Italy: invalidity. 

Great Britain: widows, orphans 


1925-28. 
and old age. 

1925-28. Germany: expansion. 

1927. France: for “workingmen” in- 
validity, old age, widows and orphans. 

1927. Austria: for employees: old age, 
widows and orphans. 

1928. Switzerland: for old age, widows 
and orphans. 

For the purposes of comparative 
statistics it is necessary to observe that 
invalidity is sometimes included in sick- 
ness insurance as in Great Britain, but 
that it does not invariably include old 
age, widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
This latter item has often to be treated 
separately as an independent branch 


of social assurance. 


Texas Company Sold 


The All-American Life Insurance 
Company of Amarillo, Tex., has been 
sold to the Trinity Bond and Invest- 
ment Company of Fort Worth. The 
outstanding business of the company, 
$2,000,000, will be reinsured by the 
Trinity Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Worth. The All-American was 
organized some two years ago. The 
Trinity is a new company also. 


Life Span Increases 
40 Per Cent in 40 Years 


In the short space of time since 1890, 
the average length of life, or as it is 
more scientifically termed, the expecta- 
tion of life at birth, has increased more 
than 40 per cent, or by about 17 years, 
the statistical bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company reports. 
These figures relate primarily to the 
state of Massachusetts, which has par- 
ticularly complete records. The aver- 
age length of life in that state in 1890 
was 42.5 for males and 44.5 for fe 
males. By 1930 these figures had in- 
creased to 59.5 for males and 62.7 for 
females, thus showing an increase of 
17 years for males and a little more 
than 18 years for females. 

The improvement, according to the 
report, has been due to advances in 
medical and sanitary science, which, 
however, have had unequal success in 
the fight against different diseases, 
causing a marked change in the rela- 
tive rank of the principal causes of 
death. 


Shenandoah Life 
Control to Pass 

It was reported this week that Vir- 
ginia interests, originally managing 
the affairs of the Shenandoah Life In- 
surance Company, Roanoke, will bid 
in a block of 20,000 shares, giving 
them control of the company. 
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An Actuary Discusses 
Cash and Loan Values 


Wendell P. Coler, actuary of the 
American Central Life Insurance Co. 
of Indianapolis, spoke last week before 
the Gyro Club of that city. Anent the 
insurance moratorium, Mr. Coler said, 
in part: 

“Why should it be necessary for the 
states to place a restriction on life in- 
surance payments of cash surrender 
values and loan values? The reason is 
that these benefits which were placed 
in contracts as incidents to the pri- 
mary purposes of death and old-age 
protection have suddenly assumed an 
importance out of all proportion. In 
the three years, 1930, 1931 and 1932, a 
group of 48 companies paid death 
claims of $1,925,000,000 (Hardin: 
“Three Years of Performance”). In 
addition they paid matured endow- 
ments of $231,000,000. These life in- 
surance companies were called upon to 
pay surrender values to withdrawing 
policyholders of $1,414,000,000 and to 
make loans to policyholders secured by 
their policies of $2,049,000,000. Thus 
the total cash disbursed to policyhold- 
ers for surrender values and policy 
loans inc three years by these 48 com- 
panies aggregated $3,463,000,000 as 
against death claims and matured en- 
dowments totaling $2,156,000,000. Cer- 
tainly the tail was wagging the dog. 
The companies were able to stand the 
strain of these disbursements remark- 
ably well. During this period their 
cash increased and their investments 
in government securities were very 
large. To the extent that the money 
thus withdrawn from life insurance 
companies went to pay the living ex- 
penses, it was doubtless of great assist- 
ance. Much of this money withdrawn 
for speculative purposes was probably 
lost. We shall always have to conjec- 
ture as to the effect on the business of 
the country had this tremendous sum 
of nearly three and one-half billions 
been available for investment in se- 
curities instead of being disbursed for 
surrender values and policy loans. The 
moratorium on policy loans and cash 
values by life insurance companies may 
well mark a turning point in the his- 
tory of our business depression. It has 
always been considered heretofore that 
the incidence of life insurance pay- 
ments was subject to statistical fore- 
cast and that therefore the sums which 
of necessity accumulate in the reserve 
funds of level premium life insurance 
companies were available for long-time, 
non-liquid investments. A large part 
of the development of this country is 
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due to life insurance investment in 
farm loans, housing loans and the long- 
time bonds of our railroads and public 
utilities, as well as in the bonds of the 
states and municipalities issued for the 
purpose of building roads, court houses, 
water systems, schools and hospitals. 
There is no doubt today that many 
loans will be sought to modernize rail- 
roads, factories, and homes, once 
confidence is restored and money returns 
to its normal investment channels. ... 


“It has been very satisfactory to see 
the complacency of the public with the 
moratoria on life insurance cash values 
and loans. This move was made while 
the companies were in excellent condi- 
tion. The cessation of these payments 
will pile up funds in the company treas- 
uries. As the companies are enabled 
to invest in long-term investments at 
the present low prices, the quotations 
will advance, more banks will be made 
solvent.” 
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Dear Feed 





How’s tus? A few days ago a Saturday Evening Post “coupon lead” 
sent me scurrying out to sell an education policy. And what did I find? 
. . A bachelor for a prospect! That one had me stunned for a minute, 


until Mr. B 


explained things. 


“No, I’m not in the market for a son just yet,” he chuckled, “but your 
advertising has convinced me that you have the education problem pretty 
well in hand, so I thought I’d let you try solving another one for me.” 


Well, it turned out that his heart is set on closing the old desk for 


good some day, and doing a lot of fishing. 


Natural ? . of course. 


So we fixed him up with an Income Extension Policy that just fitted 


the bill—an income for life .. . 


$100 a month... 


and it can begin 


at any age he chooses after ten annual deposits. 


Right there, Fred, is your proof that Union Central advertising does 
its work on a large and general scale. We may advertise Education 


Policies, but we sell all of them! 


I could ramble on like this for hours, but it’s time to keep an ap- 


pointment. 
business for a change! 


And this time it’s not with a prospect. 


Pleasure before 


Your Otp RoomMaTteE, 





INSURANCE 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


COMPANY >O>CINCINNATI 
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ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
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Regardless of Your 
ee 
Opinion 
There are two schools of thought 
among life underwriters. One ad- 
vocates the relatively high partici- 
pating plan; the other the low 
non-participating plan. Fortunately 
enough, both plans are sound and 
logical, each having its distinctive 
advantages. The Continental Amer- 
ican disagrees with neither and 
supports both. It offers the buyer 
unusually low initial rates, virtually 
non-participating, with the proverb- 
ial dividend thrown in—Easier to 

sell, more advantageous to buy. 


Philadelphia Offices 
701 Franklin Trust Bldg. 1608 Walnut Street 


Baltimore Office 
Mercantile Trust Bldg 


\ . 


Oita eueAviitaeteen 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 














Interesting Facets 


from the 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S 


Annual Statement January 1, 1933 
===) 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED (PAID-FOR 

BASIS) . . wcccccccccccscccccces $ 36,440,100 
INSURANCE IN FORCE .......+.-+- 328,270,890 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICYHOLD- 


ERS BN I9SB ...wcccccvccccsscs 6,387,683 
PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES IN 

WDSZ nccccsccccccesecccssseses 2,852,580 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLD- 

ERS AND BENEFICIARIES ...... 9,240,263 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLD- 

ERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 

ORGANIZATION ..ccccccccsccess 65,103,520 
RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED 

MEMES sosececven. -sresees 59% 
INTEREST EARNED ON TOTAL IN- 

Vee BEGEEO cccccccsesecees 5.5% 
ACTUAL INTEREST COLLECTIONS ON 

MORTGAGE LOANS IN 1932 AVER- 

AGE ..ccce. Cocccccccceccsscecs 6% 
INTEREST PAID ON FUNDS HELD IN 

WOME Ses secaccccesesesoeceecese 5% 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


JULIAN PRICE 
PRESIDENT 


A. R. PERKINS 
AGENCY MANAGER 

















General Agent 


for Cineinnati 


wanted by a New York State 


mutual life insurance company. 


Liberal contract with aggres- 
sive sales program waiting for 


the right men. 


Address Box 18 


The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th St., N. Y. City 




















Stated Plainly— 


HANGING Times have never 

yet made three meals a day and 
a mother’s care unnecessary for a 
growing child—the wife who may be- 
come a widow is still a woman to be 
provided for—and a retirement in- 
come has lost no whit of its attractive- 
ness to men. 


Nothing but life insurance can do 
the job of life insurance. Get busy. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Springfield, Il. 
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Aetna Life Alters Non-Participating Rates 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., has recently an- 
nounced a new scale of premium rates 
and cash surrender values to go into 
effect on or about April 1. Revisions 
have been moderately on the upward 
side, following the tendency which has 
been recently in evidence among com- 
panies writing non-participating con- 
tracts. The Insurance with Life In- 
come contract, provides an income of 
$10 a month for every $1000 of face 
amount, income payments to begin at 
maturity ages 50, 55, 60, 65 or 70 and 
to continue for 100 months certain and 
for as long thereafter as the insured 
shall live. On the maturity of this pol- 
icy, the insured has the option of with- 
drawing the amount of the guaranteed 
eash value of the policy, in lieu of in- 
come payments. Cash values at matur- 
ity corresponding to $1000 of face 
amount, are shown above. 

When the death of the insured occurs 
before the maturity of the policy, the 
face amount or the cash value, which- 
ever is greater, will be paid in one sum. 

For a small additional premium, the 
income payments, after maturity, will 


Age 30-Pay- 20-Pay- 15-Pay- 20-Year 15-Year 5-Year » A. 

at Ordinary ment ment ment Endow- Endow- Conv. at Age at Age at Age 
Issue Life Life Life Life ment ment Term 55 55 65 
18 $12.45 $15.55 $19.60 23.94 $40.71 $57.33 $7.71 $50.31 $44.93 $108.80 
19 12.72 15.81 19.92 24.31 40.74 57.37 7.79 47.78 42.67 103.82 
20 13.01 16.08 20.25 24.70 40.78 57.40 7.87 45.35 40.49 99.04 
21 13.32 16.36 20.60 25.10 40.82 57.43 7.95 43.01 38.41 94.44 
22 13.64 16.65 20.96 25.52 40.86 57.46 8.02 40.76 36.40 90.02 
23 13.98 16.96 21.34 25.96 40.89 57.48 8.08 38.60 34.47 85.76 
24 14.34 17.28 21.73 26.43 40.93 57.50 8.13 36.52 32.61 81.67 
25 14.72 17.62 22.14 26.92 40.97 57.52 8.17 34.52 30.82 77.74 
26 15.11 17.97 22.57 27.45 41.02 57.54 8.21 32.59 29.11 73.96 
27 15.53 18.34 23.03 28.02 41.07 57.57 8.25 30.75 27.46 70.33 
28 15.97 18.73 23.51 28.64 41.14 7.61 8.28 28.97 25.87 66.83 
29... 16.43 19.15 24.02 29.29 41.22 7.66 8.31 27.26 24.34 63.47 
30 16.92 19.59 24.56 29.98 41.31 57.72 8.35 25.62 22.87 60.24 
31 17.45 20.07 25.14 30.69 41.42 57.79 8.41 24.03 21.46 57.13 
32 18.03 20.59 25.75 31.43 41.55 57.87 8.50 22.52 20.11 54.14 
33 18.66 21.16 26.40 32.20 41.70 57.97 8.62 21.05 18.80 51.27 
34 19.34 21.78 27.09 33.00 41.88 58.09 8.77 19.65 17.55 48.51 
35 20.06 22.43 27.82 33.83 42.09 58.23 8.96 18.30 16.34 45.85 
36 20.81 23.11 28.58 34.70 42.32 58.38 9.18 16.96 15.14 43.30 
37 21.60 23.83 29.37 35.61 42.58 58.56 9.43 15.67 13.99 40.84 
38 22.40 24.58 30.19 36.56 42.87 58.77 9.72 14.44 12.89 38.48 
39 23.32 25.38 31.05 37.55 43.19 59.01 10.06 13.25 11.84 36.21 
40 24.26 26.22 31.95 38.58 43.54 59.28 10.45 12.12 10.82 34.03 
41 25.25 27.12 32.89 39.65 43.94 59.58 10.89 11.03 9.85 31.93 
42 26.30 28.07 33.88 40.77 44.38 59.91 11.38 9.98 8.92 29.91 
43 27.42 29.07 34.92 41.93 44.86 60.27 11.92 8.98 8.02 27.97 
44 28.60 30.13 36.02 43.14 45.39 60.66 12.53 8.02 7.16 26.10 
45 29.85 31.25 37.16 44.39 45.98 61.09 13.20 7.10 6.34 24.31 
46 31.17 32.43 38.35 45.70 46.63 61.57 13.95 6. 26 5.59 22.62 
47 32.57 33.68 39.60 47.06 47.34 62.10 14.79 5.41 4.83 20.91 
48 34.05 35.02 40.92 48.48 48.12 62.69 15.73 4.60 4.10 19.26 
49 35.62 36.46 42.31 49.95 48.98 63.34 16.76 3.81 3.40 17.69 
50 37.27 38.01 43.77 51.48 49.92 64.05 17.89 3.09 2.7 16.18 
51 39.02 45.30 53.08 50.94 64.84 19.13 ake 14.73 
52 40.88 46.91 54.75 52.05 65.70 20.48 13.34 
53 42.85 48.62 56.50 53.26 66.63 21.94 12.00 
54 44.94 50.43 58.33 54.58 67.64 23.53 10.72 
55 47.17 52.35 60.25 56.02 68.73 25.26 9.49 
56 49.52 54.38 62.25 57.58 69.91 27.14 8.47 
57 52.01 56.53 64.35 59.27 71.19 29.19 7.34 
58 54.65 58.81 66.56 61.11 72.60 31.44 6.25 
59 57.45 61.23 68.89 63.13 74.18 33.91 5.20 
60 60.44 63.79 71.33 65.37 75.96 36.62 4.20 
61 63.65 77.98 
62 67.13 80.29 
63. 70.94 82.96 
64 75.16 86.07 
65 SCS a 89.71 








Maturity Age Men Women 
50 $1720 $1840 
55 1550 1670 
60 1370 1490 
65 1200 1320 
70 1060 1180 
be continued beyond the 100 months 


certain during the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary if the beneficiary survives the 
insured. 

Rates quoted below on this policy are 
annual premiums without disability 
and double indemnity, and are for men. 

The Aetna Retirement Annuity Pol- 
icy furnishes a plan on which an in- 
come can be provided upon retirement 
by convenient payments made during 
the working period of life. The income 
may begin at any age selected by the 
policyholder within the limits specified 
in the policy, and before the time the 
annuity payments are to commence. 
Premiums are payable up to that age. 
The income will be payable monthly 
and the policy sets forth the amount 
of income payable for any age selected 





Mo. Inc. purchased with 
L. A. R. A. 


Retirement Annuity— Males 
$100 per year 
. R. A. 


for the annuity to begin. Instead of 
the regular life annuity, under which 
payments cease at the death of annu- 
itant, a refund annuity may be elected. 
This will be for a somewhat smaller 
amount and will be payable for life, 
but in the case of the refund annuity, 
if annuitant should die before having 
received payments equal to the cash 
value of the policy at the time, the an- 
nuity commenced, then payment will 
be continued to his beneficiary until 
total payments equal that sum. 

Rates below are shown for maturity 
ages 55 and 65 on both the life an- 
nuity and refund annuity options. 

After the policy has been in force 
one full year before annuity payments 
have commenced, the policy may be sur- 
rendered for its cash value. The cash 
surrender values are the same for all 
ages of issue and increase with the 
duration of the policy. 

In the event of the death of the an- 
nuitant before the annuity commences, 
the death benefit equal to the cash 
value or the total premiums paid, 
whichever is greater, will be paid to 
the beneficiary. 





Insurance with Life 
Income— Men 


at Age at Age at Age at Age at Age 
65 50 55 60 5 
$91.14 $33.35 $25.09 $19.66 $16.25 
86.97 34.93 26.07 20.31 16.70 
82.96 36.62 27.11 21.00 17.17 
79.11 38.47 28.22 21.73 17.68 
75.41 40.51 29.42 22.50 18.21 
71.84 42.75 30.69 23.32 18.77 
68.42 45.20 32.17 24.20 19.37 
65.13 47.90 33.77 25.14 20.00 
61.96 50.87 35.50 26.14 20.67 
58.91 54.12 37.36 27.21 21.39 
55.98 57.68 39.38 28.41 22.14 
53.17 61.56 41.59 29.77 22.95 
50.46 65.80 44.01 31.23 23.81 
47.86 70.44 46.69 32.80 24.73 
45.36 75.55 49.64 34.50 25.75 
42.95 81.24 52.88 36.36 26.94 
40.64 87.65 56.43 38.39 28.21 
38.41 94.94 60.32 40.61 29.57 
36.27 103.35 64.56 43.07 31.05 
34.21 113.20 69.21 45.78 32.65 
32.24 124.83 74.39 48.74 34.38 
30.33 138.70 80.19 51.96 36.27 
28.50 155.47 86.80 55.48 38.34 
26.75 94.42 59.32 40.63 
25.06 103.32 63.55 43.15 
23.43 113.86 68.23 45.91 
21.87 126.43 73.47 48.88 
20.36 141.57 79.41 52.09 
18.95 a 86.24 55.58 
17.51 94.24 59.41 
16.14 103.69 63 .67 
14.82 114.96 68.43 
13.55 128.56 73.84 
12.34 146.18 80.05 
11.17 167.91 87.26 
10.05 195.38 95.73 
8.98 231.25 105.78 
7.95 280.28 117.89 
7.10 133.69 
6.15 153.10 
5.23 177.57 
4.36 209.57 
3.52 253.26 
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REINSURANCE 


Splendid prestige of insurance 
is due to its consistent per- 
formance of its obligations. 


Co-operation of reinsurance 
continues to be of major 
importance. 


Treaties for casualty compa- 


nies by 


EMPLOYERS 
olga REINSURANCE 
aueies CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, PRESIDENT 
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Death of A. C. Pearson, 
Chairman of U. P. C. 


Notable Figure in Publishing 
Field; Decorated by French 
Government for War Services 


NDREW C. PEARSON, chairman 
A of the board of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporations, of which The 
Spectator is a unit, died at his home 
in Montclair, N. J., last Friday, age 
59 years. Mr. Pearson was born in 
Coffeyville, Kan., and was educated at 
Baker University, from which he 
graduated in 1895 and which conferred 
on him an honorary master of arts de- 
gree in 1920 and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he received his L.L.B. de- 
gree in 1896. Mr. Pearson began his 
career aS an insurance claim adjuster, 
but later entered the merchandising 
field as manager of the Pearson Bros. 





C. Pearson 


Andrew 


Department Store in Osawatomie, Kan. 
He joined the advertising staff of the 
Dry Goods Reporter in Chicago in 1898, 
from which paper he transferred to the 
Dry Goods Economist in New York in 
1904. He was successively advertising 
manager, vice-president and general 
Manager, and in 1924 became president 
of the Economist Group Publications. 
In 1913 he was made secretary of the 
United Publishers Corporation, filling 
successively the offices of treasurer and 
vice-president and since 1926 chairman 
of that company. He was also vice- 
— of the Newton Falls Paper 


Mr. Pearson was a trustee of the 
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Status of Globe and 


Rutgers Still Inconclusive 





Risks Being Bound, with Waiver 
panies; Agents Not Assuming 


of Contribution, in Other Com- 
Unearned Premiums 





HE status of the Globe & Rut- 

gers Fire Insurance Co., still in 

the hands of the New York Insur- 
ance Department for rehabilitation, re- 
mains inconclusive, both as to its ulti- 
mate corporate identity and to its rela- 
tions to policyholders and agents. 

While a deal was effected between 
the Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an affiliate, and the American 
Insurance Co. of Newark, no further 
developments were announced in the 
affairs of the Globe & Rutgers nor its 
most seriously involved affiliates, the 
Stuyvesant and the American Home. 

Some observers think that if all 
the affiliates were divorced and their 
reinsurance contracts with the Globe & 
Rutgers switched to other companies 
participating in the arrangements, the 
Globe & Rutgers itself would be placed 
in a position which would make it more 
attractive to the new capital which 
the reorganization committee is now 
seeking. 

There is also talk on the street to 
the effect that the Globe & Rutgers may 
be reorganized as a reinsurance writer 
only. 

Meantime agents and brokers whose 
clients are insured in the Globe & Rut- 
gers are following varying procedures. 
Risks in the G. & R. are either being 








Baker University, president of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association, national 
chairman of the American Publishers 
Conference, director of the Merchants 
Association of New York and a direc- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1922-1924. Mr. Pearson 
was a member of the Masonic Order, 
and his clubs included the Engineers, 
Advertising, Racquet and Upper Mont- 
clair Country. In 1931, Mr. Pearson 
was made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor for his services to the French 
government during the war. 

He is survived by his wife and five 
children and a brother, Paul M. Pear- 
son, who governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 


is 





cancelled, and rewritten in other com- 
panies, or bound in other companies 
pending the rehabilitation. In cases 
where temporary binders are secured 
in other companies, they are almost 
without exception accompanied by a 
waiver of contribution clause. Thus 
there is no possibility that losses on 
risks so bound will not be paid in full 
by the company that issues the binder. 
These binders remain in force for 15 
days, but may be renewed at 15-day 
intervals. 

It is understood that those policies 
which are being cancelled and written 
for the unexpired term in other com- 
panies are being cancelled short rate. 
In some cases agents are asking policy- 
holders to assign to them their un- 
earned premium interest with the idea 
of securing what they can for the as- 
sured when such funds are available. 
In the larger cities, some brokers who 
handle large lines may be assuming 
the unearned premium, but it is not 
believed that the majority of the agents 
in the country are in a position to do 
Many agents and brokers are sac- 
rificing commissions on the rewritten 
business. 

After The Spectator had gone to 
press last week, a supplementary state- 
ment was issued by Superintendent 
Van Schaick of New York, clarifying 
the telegram to agents of the Globe & 
Rutgers which was printed in this pa- 
per in its issue of March 30. The sup- 
plementary statement was as follows: 

“The rehabilitation order relative to 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Co. directed the Superintendent of In- 
surance to take possession of the prop- 
erty of the company and to take such 
steps toward the removal of the causes 
and conditions which made necessary 
the granting of the order as the Super- 
intendent of Insurance should consider 
wise subject to the direction of the 
court. 

“The directors of the company im- 
mediately took action by the forming 
of a reorganization committee to pre- 

(Concluded on page 33) 


so. 
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Even Less Than 
Was Expected 


As a result of the Santa Barbara 
earthquake in 1925 the insurance com- 
panies paid claims amounting to ap- 
proximately $1,650,000. It may be 
some time before the figures to the 
last cent which will be paid by fire 


and casualty companies because of 
losses in the earthquake of March 10 
will be known but, as The Spectator 
stated in the issue of March 16, there 
was believe that the 
losses to the companies would be sur- 
the 


every reason to 


small in view of 


prisingly great 
destruction done. That these losses 
will probably be even considerably less 
than was at first predicted by the 
companies now seems certain. The 
Underwriters Report of San Fran- 
cisco, published on March 23 the re- 
sult of a thorough canvass it had 
made of the leading insurance com- 
pany offices in San Francisco and 
stated that the loss will be about 


$540,000 because of the earthquake and 
about $125,000 because of the fires 
which followed. A number of the com- 
panies reported no earthquake loss and 
little or no fire The Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire which reported that 
so far as it knew all claims were taken 
care of by deductibles, added that it had 
$15,000 on a three-story frame Long 
Beach hotel which was reported a 
total loss by the daily papers but that, 
upon investigation, the damage was 
found to consist of one broken pane 
of glass. 

Losses reported by other companies, 
and of course these were simply esti- 
mates given by the company offices in 
San Francisco, for both earthquake and 
fire loss were given as follows: Aetna 
(Fire), $10,000; America Fore Com- 
panies, approximately $25,000; Amer- 
ican, N. J., not exceeding $2,500; 
Atlas, about $7,500; Automobile, not 
to exceed $15,000; Banker & Shippers 
Companies, estimated at $32,500; Bos- 
ton, Providence, Washington, practi- 
eally nothing; California-Commercial 
Union Companies, not exceed $25,000; 
Crum & Forster, not exceed $25,500; 
Fire Association Companies, estimated 
at $7,500; Fireman’s Fund Fleet, not 
over $40,000 including earthquake, fire 
and plate glass; General of America, not 
exceed $50,000; Firemen’s, N. J., very 
moderate; Glens Falls, N. Y., not to 
exceed $25,000; Hartford Fire Group- 
Hartford Fire, $5,000; Northwestern 
F. & M., $3,000; Twin City, about 
$4,000; Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity, not exceed $4,000; Home of New 


loss. 


York Fleet, only a few small claims; 
Insurance Company of North America, 
not exceed $5,000; Fred S. James & 
Co.-Eagle Star, $20,000; Lincoln Fire, 
$20,000; Homeland, $5,000; Universal, 
$3,500; National Security, $2,500; L. & 
L. & G. Group, $7,500; Merchants of 
New York, not exceed $15,000; Liberty 
Underwriters, less than $5,000; Miller 
National, not exceed $5,000; National 
Fire Companies, $4,500; National 
Union, less than $10,000; Netherlands, 
one fire loss on school, amount unde- 
termined; New Zealand-South British, 
not exceed $3,500; North British 
Group, not exceed ‘$15,000; Northern 
of N. Y., less than $5,000; Norwich 
Union Companies, about $10,000; Pa- 
cific National, not in excess of $20,000; 
Phoenix of London Companies, not to 
exceed $16,500; Royal Group, estimated 
at $42,000; Scottish Union, claims of 
less than $2,000; Security of Connecti- 


cut, no claims reported to date; Spring- 
field F. & M., no losses reported; Trav- 
elers Fire, estimated at $9,600; York- 
shire, no claims reported for the York- 
shire. The Seaboard F. & M. loss is 
estimated at $10,000 earthquake at the 
most, with $2,000 quake loss reported 
for the Yorkshire Underwriters. 


Cigarette 
Fire Losses 


Some of us can remember the old 
days when certain organizations work- 
ing for the uplift of humanity had a 
great deal to say regarding the cigar- 
ette and among the many unflattering 
terms applied to it was often coffin 
nails. And among the evils that we 
were informed resulted frequently from 
its use was caused by smokers who 
threw a cigarette to the ground with- 
out extinguishing it with the result 








Fire and Marine 


Notwithstanding the general busi- 
ness depression which has resulted in 
greatly reduced incomes for most in- 
dustries, ranging from 30 to 80 per 
cent, fire and marine insurance com- 
panies throughout the United States 
showed but a drop in premium income 
of 14.2 per cent in 1932 as compared 
to 1931, according to the Fire Insur- 
ance Policy Holders’ Index for 1932, 
soon to be published by The Spectator 


Company. 
During 1932 these companies had a 
premium income of $667,709,572 


against a premium income in 1931 of 
$778,293,505, or a decrease of $110,- 
583,933, or 14.2 per cent. 

Losses paid in 1932 were $392,323,359, 
a loss ratio of 58.7 per cent, while in 
1931 losses paid aggregated $437,957,- 
547, a loss ratio of 56.3 per cent. 


Premiums, 1932 


Fire insurance premiums _ totaled 
$508,404,919 in 1931, with losses of 
$308,545,422, a loss ratio of 60.7 per cent. 

Motor vehicle premiums written in 
1931 totaled $81,696,135, as against 
$64,142,245, a decrease of $17,553,892, 
or 21.5 per cent. 

Tornado premium in 1932 amounted 
to $32,483,557, with losses paid of $9,- 
752,552, a loss ratio of 30.0 per cent. 
In 1931 these premiums aggregated 
$37,132,792, with losses paid of $5,682,- 
513, a loss ratio of 15.3 per cent. 

Inland marine business, which had 4 
premium income of $39,889,929 in 1931, 
decreased to $28,185,639, while losses 
paid for 1932 aggregated $18,086,529, 
a loss ratio of 64.2 per cent. 

The following table shows the ag- 
gregated figures for the various classes 
for 1931 and 1932:— 
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Ocean Marine 25,875,236 15,749,915 60.9 31,210,924 18,385,590 58.9 5,335,688 17.1 
Motor Vehicle . 64,142,243 36,786,422 57.3 81,696,135 49,210,766 60.2 17,553,892 214 
Earthquake 801,356 1,835 2 2,270,110 7,123 3 1,468,754 64° 
Inland Marine 28,185,639 18,086,529 64.2 39,889,929 20,556,143 51.5 11,704,290 294 
Tornado ..... . 32,483,557 9,752,552 30.0 37,132,792 5,682,513 15.3 4,649,235 124 
rz eeness 2,912,230 1,608,500 55.2 5,532,046 2,082,726 37.6 2,619,816 474 
Sprinkler Leakage 1,570,698 748,532 47.7 1,803,575 677,399 37.6 232,877 129 
jot, etc. ‘ 2,750,964 557,178 20.2 3,607,315 1,250,920 34.7 856,351 23. 
Aircraft 582,730 486,474 83.5 795,795 790,049 99.3 213,065 263 
Totals 667,709,572 392,323,359 658.7 778,293,505 437,957,547 56.3 110,583,933 142 
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that a lady passing and sweeping the 
ground with her long skirts would now 
and then burst into flames and suffer 
greatly thereby. Skirts grew shorter 
and this peril, we assume, grew less. 
But insurance companies have long felt 
that claims made because of burns in 
rugs, chairs, etc., which were caused by 
cigarettes were far too frequent and 
much has been said against such claims. 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
recommended that all member compa- 
nies refuse to pay cigarette scorch 
claims. In a letter sent last Friday 
by General Manager M. E. Mallalieu, 
he said: “The executive committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers believes that the time has arrived 
when the companies should instruct 
their representatives to refuse recogni- 
tion of such claims on the ground that 
such payment constitutes a gratuity on 
the part of those who pay them that is 
neither justified nor compatible with 
the provisions of the fire insurance 
contract.” 


The Value of an 


Expert's Advice 
It is hardly necessary to stress the 
fact that the service offered to its 


clients by a great fire insurance com- 
pany is one of its most valuable fea- 
tures. The widely known house organ 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which J. W. Longnecker is the 
editor, in the March issue, gives an 
example of the good result that is 
bound to follow if the advice of the 
experts is taken by the insured. An 
assured of the Hartford Fire planned 
to build a fire-resistive building in the 
downtown section of Bridgeport. The 
expert on fire insurance in the Bridge- 
port agency of the Hartford, Arthur 
Bradshaw, submitted his plans for the 
type of fire protection he recommended. 
The rear of the proposed building would 
be about four feet from an ordinary 
brick building of multiple occupancy. 
The proposed bui!ding was to be of two 
stories and the other was an old build- 
ing of three stories. The Hartford ex- 
pert recommended that his assured 
equip the openings in the rear of the 
building he was putting up with wired 
glass, metal sash and frames and while 
the insured regretted the additional 
cost he did so. After the building was 
completed the other building was total- 
ly destroyed by fire. For at least an 
hour and a half flames beat against the 
Wired glass, etc., with no more damage 
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than cracking the glass, which had to 
be replaced. During the fire some 
smoke seeped in but not enough to cause 
very much damage to a highly special- 


| 


ized stock of musical instruments, in- | 


cluding pianos, violins and the like of | 


approximately $26,000 value, with fix- 
tures and equipment worth some $4,000 


more. The smoke claim was settled for 
$50. The loss on the building was 
$212.50. 


Court Upholds Payment 
Made by Liquidator 


After lengthy litigation the three- 
year-old suit involving the right of the 
director of trade and commerce, when 
acting as a liquidator of an insurance 
company in accordance with the liqui- 
dation act, to employ private counsel, 
has been decided in favor of the di- 
rector. The question came up in the 
Marquette National Fire Insurance re- 
ceivership when the Pioneer Fire, a 
creditor, objected to the payment of 
$17,500 to Edward J. Hennessy as 
counsel and asked for its return, and 


also objected to the further payment | 


of $5,000 for which Mr. Hennessy had 
filed a claim. 


Charles C. Dominge 
Joins Commercial Union 


Charles C. Dominge, formerly secre- 
tary of the Great American Insurance 
Co., has joined the New York office of 
the Commercial Union Group in charge 
of A. R. Hanners. Mr. Dominge was 
with the Great American for 23 years 
and, previous to that, had been with 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
for 11 years. Mr. Dominge’s insur- 
ance career was begun at a very early 
age, for, when a boy, he entered the 
brokerage office of M. Boll & Son of 
Brooklyn, and later went to the policy- 
writing department of the Citizens of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Dominge is well known 
to Spectator readers. His second ar- 
ticle in a series dealing with underwrit- 
ing in the different boroughs of New 
York City appears in this week’s issue 
of The Spectator. He is the editor of 
the Green Book of Schedule Rating. 
With W. O. Lincoln, he is the author 
of “Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
derwriting,” published by the Spectator 
Co., the fourth edition of which was 
issued in 1929 due to the great demand 
for the volume, for which he is widely 
recognized as the authority on that 
subject. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


VIDENTLY the passion for telling 

the secrets of tricks, illusions, 
sleight-of-hand mysteries and other fas- 
cinating deceptions is spreading in 
spite of the many protests by amateur 
magicians against the widely-flung ad- 
vertisements along such lines by the 
makers of Camel cigarettes. I am all 
for it. Time and again I have been 
instructed to “draw a card” by an 
amateur trickster or by one who came 
close to being a professional, and in 
one way or another I was informed 
what the card was. Of course I knew 
before I was told, but how my informer 
secured the knowledge I did not know. 


* * 
Y latest experience along such 
lines occurred recently. During 


a conversation which embraced insur- 
ance, of course, the allied arts and what 
play would get the Pulitzer prize this 
year the intellectual strain became, 
perhaps, a bit tiring to my host. At 
all events he suddenly shifted from 
such worthwhile subjects to say, as he 
produced a pack of cards, “Draw a card 
and let me see what it is.” I did so. 
“Now,” he said, “I’ll bet you five dollars 
that I can have you yourself call up 
a man on the telephone and he will 
immediately tell you what the card is.” 
ANY painful experiences in the 
past have taught me that you 
always loose such a bet, even though 
your reason tells you you can’t. But 
I wanted to see so I finally beat my 
friend down to 50 cents and he said, 
“Call up Caledonia 5-0244 and ask for 
Professor Breed. He will tell you.” 
CALLED the number and a deep 
voice answered. I said that I wished 
to speak with Professor Breed. “This,” 
said the deep voice, “is Professor Breed. 
You are holding in your hand the four 
of clubs.” I dropped the card, for it 
was indeed the four of clubs I had 
drawn from the pack. Sadly I paid 
the 50 cents and offered to make it a 
dollar, ill afford it though I could, to 
be told how the mystery was accom- 
plished. I did not learn and my own 
mental ingenuity failed to solve it. 
But in the New York Herald Tribune 
of last Sunday the whole ingenious 
scheme is exposed by one who has found 
himself the too-much victim of his own 
hoax and so I rejoice to find that, after 
all, everything comes to him who waits, 


| if he does not die waiting. 
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Added to Executive 
Committee of N. A. I. C. 


Col. Joseph B. Thompson, superin 
tendent of insurance of Missouri, has 
wired The Spectator as follows: “I 


am today announcing the election of 
E. W. Clark, commissioner of insur- 
ance of Iowa, and C. A. Cough, deputy 
commissioner of New Jersey, as mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, filling vacancies caused by 
advancement of George S. Van Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York, and the retirement of J. C. Kidd, 
commissioner of insurance of Indiana.” 


Special Meeting of N. A. 1. C. 


A special meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers will be held tomorrow and Satur- 
day at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
It is thought that only problems caused 
by different practices in connection 
with life insurance loans and surrender 
value payment moratoria in the various 
states will be considered. 
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HEAD OFFICE 






CHICAGO 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


The company’s reputation for 
prompt service and fair dealing, 
backed by its financial stability, 
should be a big advantage in get- 


ting business at this time. 






PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SAN FRANCISCO 
200 Bush Street 





New Jersey News and Comments 


On Good Friday, April 6th, 1917, 16 
years ago today, the United States de- 
clared war against Germany. It is 
hardly necessary to add that a world 
upheaval followed and that all previous 
war experiences and records were as 
nothing in comparison with the fright- 
ful loss of lives and property, inten- 
sity of warfare methods, enormous 
financial and economic drain upon na- 
tions and general deterioration of the 
human race resulting from that gigan- 
tic conflict. Its effect will long be felt. 


* * * 


Purchase of a 1000-gallon capacity 
American LaFrance pumping engine 
for the Englewood Fire Department is 
being seriously considered by the Com- 
mon Council of that city. This will be 
the second forward step in the pro- 
gram of fire prevention methods 
adopted this year. Approval of a re- 
port to the Hackensack Water Com- 
pany for the installation of a number 
of hydrants at various strategic points 








marked the first of these improved 


methods. 
* *« * 

According to the statement of sev- 
eral agents, the rates for automobile 
accident insurance will be advanced 
unless action is taken promptly to curb 
the “guest” claims. To prevent this 
proposed increase and in aid of auto- 
mobile policyholders, insurance agents 
are pushing a bill, now pending before 
the Legislature, that would deny guest 
passengers any cause for action in 
damage suits unless gross negligence 
shall be proved against the owner or 
driver of the car in which the guest 
passenger is riding. The bill defines 
the guest passenger as “an invitee who 
pays no transportation.” Edward C. 
Graff, manager of the Newark office 
of the General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, together with 
a committeee of three, representing the 
Casualty Underwriters of New Jersey, 
are actively engaged in speeding the 
bill. 
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A Panoramic Study of 
Brooklyn Underwriting 


(Concluded from page 7) 


Henry Ward Beecher’s monumental 
old Plymouth Church still stands majes- 
tically as in slavery days. The churches, 
hotels and hospital are near by and 
further west many shoe, candy and 
metal working factories. 

feturning south to Montague 
Remsen Street is the fire insurance dis- 
trict. Not far up Fulton Street is the 
shopping district, with the finest fire 
resistive, sprinklered department stores 
(everything you can think of can be 
purchased here). This district also 
boasts of many old and new theaters 
and expensive fire resistive picture 
show palaces (hazards are protection 
of proscenium arch, fire curtain and 
proper working of automatic stage sky- 
light; all this district protected by high 
pressure water mains). 

Continuing up Fulton Street many 
old time brick stores and dwellings and 
mixed class occupants (watch vacant 
buildings and subway excavations). 
Returning to Myrtle Avenue district 
and Manhattan Bridge approach are 
poor vacant frame dwellings, some with 
stores and others occupied by negroes 
and Italians (inspect all this business). 

Tired out, we board an “L” train and 
while riding catch a glimpse of the 
U. S. Navy Yard and Old Wallabout 
Market and nod in passing dear old 
Pratt Institute (my Alma Mater). 
Across Brooklyn we ride in an easterly 
direction to Ridgewood (good German 
settlement largely) good retail stores 
(get retailer’s reports) car barns, sev- 
eral Breweries polishing their interiors 
to start business and a good, fair and 
poor class of tenants in frame dwell- 
ings and modern apartments. Walking 
north and also to “Queens” boundary 
line is Bushwick, a much changed lo- 
cality, full of factories and varied in- 
dustries such as fur dressers, dyers, 
provisions, chemicals, cork and clothing. 
(See our text book for hazards.) Old 
St. Catherine’s Hospital still standing 
here. Frame dwellings, some vacant, 
old brick tenements and new law apart- 
ment houses are occupied by fair to 
poor class of mixed tenants. 

We continue in a northerly direction 
until we come to the intersection of 
Grand Street and Metropolitan Avenue 
at Newtown Creek Bridge and here we 
see scows laden with brick, lime and 
lumber from their yards nearby; also 
sulphur factories, potteries, printers, 


and 
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clothing, gas and other industries. This 
is Williamsburgh, full of factories of 
every description, sugar _ refineries, 
slaughter houses, power plants, retail 
stores on Broadway, Grand Street, Met- 
ropolitan Avenue, etc. (Watch trade re- 
ports and vacant Fond 
memories are recalled of the insurance 
district on lower Broadway (where I 
made by debut in 1895). Most of old 
time families have this 
vicinity; now old time frame dwellings 
(some in rows); brick tenements and 
new law apartment houses are occupied 
by mixed tenants, (some from east 
side), with two “ghetto” districts, push 
carts and stands at Moore Street sec- 
tion and near Williamsburgh Bridge 
approach. Italian colony is on north 
side; also some rag and paper lofts 
(prolific fire breeders) and wholesale 
meat plants (watch vacant properties 
on all streets), Broadway, Grand Street 
and near ferries. Pratts Oil Works 
is near North Eleventh Street (the 
writer nearly lost his life at a fire 
when gasoline tanks let go). 

We go north, then west as far as we 
can to a district bounded by the East 
River and Newtown Creek which is old 
Greenpoint, a thriving manufacturing 
town with pencil works, bed-stead, 
paint, fur dressers, fire and 
nearly every type of factory, lumber 
yards (see Dominge-Lincoln Text Book 
for hazards). Retail stores (get trade 
reports) are on the main thorough- 
fares, including Manhattan Avenue. 
Many of the old American and Irish 
families have migrated and the old 
frame dwellings (some in rows) and 
modern new law apartment houses are 
now occupied by Poles, Hebrews, Ital- 
ians and other mixed classes. (Inspect 
for vacant properties). 

Dusk is fast approaching and we 
are willing to call it a day as we come 
to our journey’s end, happy in the 
thought that all the territory we have 
passed through is protected by an effi- 
cient fire department. 


properties). 


vacated 


doors, 





American Dividends 


As an economy measure, the board of 
directors of the American Insurance Co. 
of Newark has resolved that dividend 
action will hereafter be considered 
semi-annual (April and October) in- 
stead of quarterly as heretofore. 
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Status of Globe & Rutgers 
Inconclusive 
(Concluded from page 29) 


sent a plan for rehabilitation and re- 
opening. The committee is now work- 
ing upon such plan which has not yet 
been presented to the Superintendent 
of Insurance and of necessity cannot 
be presented for the next several days. 
It is obvious that rehabilitation depends 
upon refinancing which will give the 


company ample additional capital 
funds. 
“This department has not passed 


upon nor approved any plan nor made 
any comment as to the practicability 
of such a plan for the obvious reason 
that none has yet been presented. 

“No inference of any sort should be 
drawn from the telegrams sent by the 
Insurance Department to agents of 
Globe & Rutgers other than the state- 
ments contained therein. While the 
department is naturally desirous that 
a sound and practicable plan of reha- 
bilitation may be evolved any comment 
professing to give the viewpoint of this 
department or of the Superintendent of 
Insurance upon the probability or im- 
probability of removing the causes of 
the rehabilitation order is premature 
and unauthorized. 

“Inasmuch as it cannot now be stated 
with certainty what the outcome will 
be, all Globe & Rutgers policyholders 
have been advised by this department 
to protect their risks by binders with 
other companies subject to the cancel- 
lation of the new binders in case of re- 
opening. Such policyholders have fur- 
ther been advised to be sure that such 
binders and other insurance on same 
property waive contribution by Globe 
& Rutgers because of the provisions in 
the standard fire policy relative to con- 
tribution. This is an added precaution 
to insure full protection, for in the 
event of liquidation and the failure to 
pay claims in full the contribution fea- 
ture would result in some loss.” 


Would Abolish Fee System 


FRANKFORT, Ky., April 3—Nat B. 
Sewell, state inspector and examiner, 
in a report filed with Governor Ruby 
Laffoon on the department of fire pre- 
vention and rates, recommended that 
the next General Assembly abolish the 
fee system upon which the department 
is operated and place it on the same 
basis as other departments of state. 
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Over a Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 














TODAY— 


more than ever before! 


Insureds, small as well as large, are carefully 
scrutinizing the financial setup, condition and 
practices of the companies whose policies they 
hold. 
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1932, are at your service. 


Established 1809 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Limited 


150 William Street New York City 


Writing FIRE and ALL Kindred Lines 
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NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


HIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed 

authority, has been fully revised and brought 

up to date. New and important articles have 
been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical 
phraseology which now embraces more than 2000 
terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and ac- 
cident underwriter and adjuster is divided, for 
convenience, into three parts, namely: 


Section I.—Accidents; Section II.—Diseases 
Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 


DOE ccc ctnowenurcews $ 65 
EL oa is 64 ee ce bhe 120 
ND a5 0. ie of: ihe ice os bse ee 210 
DEE cceitceseennanes 375 


Please remit by Meney Order or Bank Draft on Philadelphia 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oppose Bill to Create 
State Surety Fund 


Alabama Agents Hold Experience 
With State Fire Fund Should 
Be a Warning 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 4—A bill 
creating a state surety fund similar to 
the present fire fund has aroused op- 
position of agents and companies in 
Alabama. The measure was suddenly 
passed by the Senate last week by an 
overwhelming vote and is now before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Lower 
House, where insurance interests be- 
lieve they can defeat it. 

Despite the states’ unsatisfactory ex- 
perience with a fire fund, the proposed 
new law would appropriate $250,000 to 
start the fund. Certificates of indem- 
nity would be issued to both state and 
county officials and premiums collected 
would go into a sinking fund, all of 
which in excess of $500,000 would go 
toward paying off the initial appropri- 
ation. Bonds now in force would not 
be effected. 

Proponents of the bill claim that it 
meets the situation arising where 
many county officials cannot obtain 
funds from the surety companies. This 
is thought to be due partly to a law 
which holds such officials liable for 
public funds, even though they are lost 
in a bank which closes. 

Agents and company representatives 
point out that the state’s experience 
with a fire fund has been unsatisfac- 
tory. A recent fire loss in a high 
school could not be covered on account 
of depleted state funds. In addition, 
opponents of the bill declare the state 
cannot afford to guarantee all banks 
where state funds are deposited which 
surety companies for state and county 
agents are now called on in effect to do. 





Fireman's Fund 
Regular Dividend 


The board of directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co. of San Fran- 
cisco has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents a share of the 
capital stock of the company to all 
Stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 5. 
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Casualty Handy Chart 
| Published for 1933 





The Spectator Company Releases 43rd Annual Edition for Casualty, 
Surety and Miscellaneous Companies; Valuable Data Given; 


Several Improved Features 





HE 48rd annual edition of the Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies has just been published 
for 1933 by The Spectator Company. The publishers believe that 
no more effective instrument in combating the disturbing influences 
of fear and rumor in the casualty, surety and miscellaneous field is 


available. 


Dissipation of unfounded fear and misunderstanding can 


be achieved only by the use of the authoritative, current, financial 
data relating to the condition of casualty and surety companies and 


their most recent operating experience. 
The Handy Chart is essentially au- 
thoritative. Its contents reflect current, 
up-to-the-minute financial facts. As a 
quick reference manual, the Handy 
Chart is indispensable to the agent and 
executive and it should be in the hands 
of every important insurer. 

This valuable publication reports 
over 800 casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous insurance companies. For mul- 
tiple line companies doing an extensive 
business, the book shows a financial ex- 
hibit consisting of capital, assets, lia- 
bilities, reserves for reinsurance, re- 
serves for losses, net surplus and sur- 
plus to policyholders for ten years. 

It also shows the net premiums writ- 
ten, premiums earned, total income, 
losses incurred including adjustment 
expenses, expenses incurred and divi- 
dends to stockholders and policyhold- 
ers. Ratios are presented for losses in- 
curred to premiums earned, and ex- 
penses incurred to premiums written. 
Income, disbursement, underwriting and 
investment figures are totalled for a 
ten-year period, and ten-year ratios cal- 
culated. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
Handy Chart is the presentation of as- 
sets and surplus data. In the main, 
the assets of companies appearing in 
the Handy Chart have been valued ac- 
cording to the New York State De- 
partment basis; that is, bonds amor- 
tized and stocks at Convention values 
(with certain minor exceptions). How- 
ever, many companies have adjusted 
their bonds and stocks to actual mar- 
ket quotations on Dec. 31, 1932, by set- 
ting up a voluntary contingency re- 
serve. These reserves have been indi- 
cated by appropriate footnotes which 








point out, as a rule, that the reserve is 
specifically a security adjustment re- 
serve. A few companies valued their 
securities and assets, in the year just 
closed, on the basis of actual market 
quotations on Dec. 31. Cognizance has 
been taken of this situation in the foot- 
notes. 

For a number of years the Handy 
Chart contained a table taken from 
Schedule P, Parts 1 and 2 of the an- 
nual Convention form. These tables 
showed experience of premiums earned 
and their relation with loss expenses, 
total loss reserves, and unpaid claims 
for liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. In view of the fact that different 
companies use different methods in re- 
porting unpaid compensation claims, 
this table occasionally conveyed a mis- 
leading impression to those unfamiliar 
with the details of the compilation of 
Schedule P. 

During 1933 The Spectator Company 
canvassed casualty and surety com- 
panies for the purpose of ascertaining 
the opinions of those in the field re- 
garding the revamping of the arrange- 
ment of this material. The general 
opinion was that, in order to place all 
companies on as comparable a basis as 
possible, the tables should be confined 
only to policies issued within the last 
ten years, and that the item of unpaid 
claims should be eliminated. Many 
companies, whose exhibits appear in 
the Handy Chart, have been operating 
less than ten years, and this fact alone 
would often explain a large incurred 
loss ratio. In view of this fact, the 
tables of liability and workmen’s com- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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New Auto P. S. Rates 
for 4 States 


Increased rates for automobile pub- 
lic liability insurance were announced 
by the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters on Monday for 
the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Montana and South Dakota. The in- 
crease affects passenger cars, trucks, 
buses and all other commercial motor 
vehicles. Property damage rates were 
not affected except in Montana, where 
there was a slight increase. 


Arkansas 
In making the announcement, the 
Bureau declared that the action was 


compelled because the companies have 
been losing heavily at the old rates in 
the States affected. In Arkansas it 
was pointed out that the State’s aver- 
age loss ratio on standard limits poli- 
cies in connecton with private passen- 
ger cars during the five-year period 
1927-1931 was 108 per cent. The per- 
missible is 61.5 per cent. The com- 
mercial vehicle record for the State 
was still more unfavorable. The five 
years’ loss ratio was 141 per cent. As 
an example of the trend, in 1930 it was 
127 per cent but in 1931 it was 258 per 
cent. In Arkansas the average 
cost per car for policy years 1930 and 
1931 for the entire State was $21.22. 
The old rates contemplated $13.92. The 
new rates will bring the average loss 
cost of the State up to $19.24. In 
commercial vehicles the State’s average 
loss cost for the policy years 1930 and 
1931 was $29.92. This is compared 
with the $16.86 underlying the old 
rates, and $20.82 underlying the rates 
that have just gone into effect. 


loss 


Mississippi 

In Mississippi the average loss ratio 
for private passenger cars for the five 
years was 114 per cent. For commer- 
cial public liability the average loss 
ratio for the five years was 129 per 
cent. The average loss cost for Missis- 
sippi has been $19.05, and the old rates 
contemplated only $15.17. The new 
rates contemplate a State average of 
$17.96. 


Montana 

In Montana the five-year loss ratio 
was 90 per cent for private passenger 
cars and for commercial public liability 
82 per cent. However, the loss ratio 
for 1930 was 71 per cent, and in 1931, 
176 per cent. The loss cost for the en- 
tire State for policy years 1930 and 
1931 averaged $19.23. The old rates 


17 


provided $12.96 for that period. The 
new rates contemplate a loss cost of 
$17.30. For property damage the loss 
ratio for the five-year period was 73 
per cent. The average loss cost for 
policy years 1930 and 1931 averaged 
$5.78 as compared with $5.28 produced 
by the old rates. The new rates will 
produce $5.66. 


South Dakota 


In South Dakota the average loss 
ratio for the five-year period for pri- 
vate passenger cars was 83 per cent. 
It was 85 per cent in 1930, but in 1931 


it jumped to 112 per cent. For com- 
mercial cars the five years average loss 
ratio was 94 per cent. The average 
loss cost for policy years 1930 and 1931 
was $10.69. The old rates contemplated 
$7.90 for this period. The average loss 
cost contemplated by the revised rates 
is $9.23. The average loss cost for com- 
mercial cars for policy year 1930 was 
$14.09 and for 1931, $11.85, or an ay- 
erage of $12.97. The old rates con- 
templated $9.75 as the loss cost, and 
the new rates raise this to $11.70. 

The new rates went into effect on 
Monday, April 3. 








THE UNDERWRITING of Fidelity and Surety 


Bonds is a HIGHLY SPECIALIZED business. 


SUCCESS in it demands a knowledge of EVERY 


other BUSINESS, a knowledge of LAW, and 


above all, a knowledge of HUMAN NATURE. 


All this cannot be acquired overnight, nor in a 


few months, but only over a PERIOD OF YEARS. 


FORTY-THREE YEARS measures the span of the 


FaD'’s EXPERIENCE in the writing of all varie- 


ties of Fidelity and Surety Bonds, the Company's 


history being practically a RECORD of the 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT of corporate 


suretyship as practiced in this country today. 


FIDELITY AND Deposit COMPANY 








Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds 








of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 





Burglary and 
Plate Glass Insurance 
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Chickens Come 
Home To Roost 


Though a campaign to end whisper- 
ing campaigns was begun several 
months ago, it is now evident that the 
insurance fraternity as a whole failed 
to realize its significance. It would ap- 
pear that most insurance men regarded 
it as so much highfalutin’ moralizing 
designed to fill up space in insurance 
journals. They endorsed the sentiment 
vaguely, and went right on talking— 
talking themselves into trouble. 

Nowadays the chickens are coming 
home to roost. Some of the original 
whisperers are being whispered about. 
That is the inevitable result of scandal- 
mongering. Nobody comes out clean. It 
seems crystal clear that an insurance 
man who gossips about any component 
of the insurance business at this time 
is not only disloyal; he is a fool. With 
recent banking history so fresh in 
everybody’s mind, it is incredible that 
insurance people would deliberately en- 
gage in this suicidal practice. 


How James A. Beha 
Sizes Them Up 


Cognizance of the serious effect of 
irresponsible tongue-wagging is now 
unmistakably found in high places. 
The heavy artillery is now trained on 
the talkers. Here, for example, is a 
broadside from James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters: 

“There is no doubt that whispers are 
doing much to retard our economic re- 
covery. They are directed against every 
line of business—our financial institu- 
tions, insurance, transportation, utili- 
ties, industries, and even the govern- 
ment itself. They come from every 
quarter and are unceasing. They are 
passed along by the man at the desk 
as well as the man in the street, and 
no matter what their source they 
always tend to destroy confidence. 

“It is lamentable that the word 
‘whisper’ should have come to have 
such an evil significance. It deserves a 
better lot for it is one of those forms 
in imitation of a natural sound, and 
‘The Greeks had a name for it.’ It 
differs from others of its kind in that 
it suggests two different sounds. One 
we know is the word, say of romance, 
but the other can only suggest the hiss 
of a snake—the reptile which strikes 
suddenly and without warning, de- 
liberately, mercilessly. 

“Whispers of this kind have toppled 
thrones and dynasties; they have over- 
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turned cabinets and administrations, 
driving good statesmen into exile; they 
have ruined the reputation of countless 
millions of good men and women. 

“Just now whispers are spraying 
their venom upon business, and we all 
suffer from the effects. 

“There is one thing to do when a 
snake blocks the path, it must be 
crushed. Likewise there is but one 
thing to be done to these whispers— 
‘Their heads must be crushed. This 
serpent must be kiiled, and the whis— 
per—h—iss—h—iss, h—iss, ended.’” 





Wm. B. Joyce Suggests 
Striking Back 


William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
National Surety Company, is also 
bristling. He suggests striking back, 
saying: 

“The present curse of the nation is 
the evil-minded man who spreads his 
poisonous rumors that some financial 
institution is ‘about to close its doors’ 
or ‘is in financial difficulties’; next in 
line is the stupid, ignorant man who 
spreads the same kind of oral poison. 
Stories now going the rounds are out- 
rageous and can be termed ‘business 
treason.’ 

“The quicker the people of this na- 
tion stifle utterances from men of that 
kind, and roughly rebuke them, the 
better it will be for all the people in 
these United States. If the practice 
be not checked it will further 
mine confidence, and financial and in- 
surance concerns should be spared fur- 
ther damage from vicious and stupid 
gossip.” 


Mortgage Business Has 
Some Safeguards 


Though the mortgage guarantee busi- 
ness is now commonly conceived of as a 
hazardous line for surety companies, 


under- | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


NE subject this writer is 

willing to argue is the relative 
pedestrian risk in New York City as 
compared with the city of Philadelphia. 
Finding it necessary to run about the 
streets of both cities a great deal, we 
have formed some decided opinions on 
the subject. We will argue with anyone 
except those peculiar persons who 
claim to be ardent residents of Phila- 
delphia. Such persons, we have found, 
are the automobile drivers of the city 
and are incapable of viewing the 
hazards of pedestrianism with the 
proper regard. 


ever 


* * * 

F the two cities, we unhesitatingly 
claim New York to be the safest 

for those who must walk. Before mov- 
ing to Philadelphia we rested secure 
in the belief that the fittest shall sur- 
vive and were content with our chances 
for a long life. We had become adept 
at jay-walking and the densest New 
York traffic held no terrors for us. In 
Philadelphia, we found the situation 
entirely different. We discovered that 
if we were to remain a pedestrian the 
most useful thing we could possibly 
have would be an accident policy. 

* ok x 

New York we had an even break, 
while in Philadelphia we found that 
even the traffic regulations were 
against us. The different physical as- 
pects of the two cities present two dis- 


| tinctly different traffic problems, we 


will admit. Nevertheless, it seems to 
us that the pedestrian in Philadelphia 
has not been given sufficient considera- 
tion. The fact that New York is con- 
centrated on a long, narrow island 


| makes crosstown traffic as important as 


there are many aspects of the coverage | 


which would seem to _ indicate 
normally it is a legitimate and fairly 
safe class of business to write when 
properly supervised. 
the business is usually confined to 
loans secured by absolute first mort- 
gages on the property and these loans 
are never in excess of 60 per cent of 
the total value. It must not be for- 
gotten, either, that in event of default, 
the surety does not have to pay the 
principle until maturity. Sometimes 
the provisions allow the surety to de- 
fer the payment of principle for twelve 
or eighteen months after maturity in 
order that the property may be rented, 
rehabilitated or sold. 


that | 
| swarms 


the avenue traffic running the length 
of the island. Traffic lights are timed 
equally in both directions and the 
of pedestrians benefit along 


| with the autos. 


In the first place | 


* * * 
HROUGH traffic is given first con- 


sideration in Philadelphia. Broad 
street, running north and south, and 


| Walnut and Chestnut streets, running 


east and west, are the main arteries. 
Traffic lights on these streets are timed 


|to permit a steady flow of through 


| traffic, 
| traffic. 


with little regard for 
In fact, if a pedestrian wishes 
to cross one of these streets with any 


cross- 


| dignity remaining when he reaches the 


the instant the light says go. 





opposite side he must be on his mark 
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W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Prer, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, POTTER, 'd V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BRoos, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


seem | R. Sonsy, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. wit R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
OLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J.. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, aa -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


H. &. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 


$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT on p= ty ew te 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California 
as © Seen, Vas hates EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E.G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place fats aren 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ——— BEN LEE BOYNTON. Res. Vice President 





“LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 











NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 











NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 


E. G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres't S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL er Chairman of Board . 
NANT VA N Vice Presiden J. C. HEYER Vee. President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
£ eon. $4 Vieo Pree A. SMITH Mas Van Pes. “FR ANK S| J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. . UNT, 3rd VicePres. $.K McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE. COMPANY 





SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President , 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 








MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 

















LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE-- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL ————— 
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Plate Glass Lessons 
from the Earthquake 


This week’s issue of the Travelers 
Protection points to plate glass les- 
sons from the recent earthquake in 
southern California. Previous to the 


earthquake, Protection had stated that 
no property owner or business man is 
justified in assuming that his expense 
plate glass replacement will be 
zero. Because they did not expect to 
have any losses, at least none of any 
consequence, hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of property owners in southern 
California today are footing the bills 
for replacement themselves. 

might well they should 
expected an earthquake in that 
“Granted,” 


lor 


One say, 
have 
region and had insurance. 
replies Protection, “but the same argu- 
ment applies to property owners every- 


where. The possibility of a catastrophe 
in ‘some form or other is present in 
every section of the country and in 


every city and town, perhaps with more 
probability of its occurring than in 
California. 

“The property owners of Long 
Beach, Santa Ana, and the other towns 
that sustained heavy plate glass losses 
in the earthquake, could at least point 
to the low plate glass insurance rates 
there (the lowest in the country) as 
evidence of the improbability of a se- 
rious in that area. But, on the 
contrary, how little justification there 
property owners in all those 
ther sections of the United States and 
Canada where the rates indicate a 
much greater hazard to say, ‘I don’t 
anticipate a loss of any consequence.’ ” 


loss 


is for 


Company to Be Liquidated 


The Hamilton Mutual Auto Casualty 


Corporation has consented to the entry 
f an order of the Supreme Court di- 
recting the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to take possession of the corpora- 
tion for liquidation. This company 
luring the past few years has suffered 
aserious loss of business and was un- 
able to realize sufficiently on its invest- 
ments to meet its accruing obligations. 


C. D. Marsac's Anniversary 
In celebration of his twenty-fifth an- 
liversary with the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Chester D. 
Marsac, manager of the contract de- 
bartment in the company’s New York 
fice, was tendered a luncheon Satur- 
lay at the Drug and Chemical Club by 
4group of his friends and associates. 
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Casualty Handy Chart for 1933 


(Concluded 


pensation experience this year include 
the 
years’ experience shown for each com- 


a column indicating number of 
pany. 

The purpose of these tables is to show 
the loss experience and not to afford a 
of checking of 
serves. To do the latter would require 
a quite different report or one showing 
the comparison of eventual losses with 
estimates. The actual underwriting re- 
sults of the companies is the principal 
point of interest, and the use of the 
ten-year period minimizes the effect of 
any understatement of 
serves. 

In addition, the ten-year period cov- 
ers a complete economic cycle which in- 


means adequacy re- 


possible re- 


cludes the experience of dull years, as 
well as experience of ones of greater ac- 
tivity and, therefore, gives a much fair- 
erer and a much more accurate picture. 


The liability experience and the work- 


men’s compensation experience tables 


are made up of the experience in these 


fr 


om page 325) 


two lines of all the larger companies 
operating in the United States. For 
both lines, in addition to the number of 
years covered by the exhibit, there are 
shown earned premiums, losses and loss 
paid, for unpaid 
claims (case basis), losses and loss ex- 


expenses reserves 
penses incurred and the loss ratio. 
For those companies whose business 
is not as extensive as that of the com- 
panies generally included in the main 
tables of the Chart, or which do not 
transact multiple casualty lines, figures 
The 
book also presents a great deal of other 
useful information, such table 
showing states in which the companies 
operate, state officials having authority 
in insurance matters, a list of new and 


are presented on a one-year basis. 


as a 


retired companies, short period tables 
and a table showing various classes of 
casualty lines of insurance defined. 

The Handy Chart is available at 75c. 
the copy, with lesser prices for quantity 
lots. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 










Prompt in Underwriting Service 
| Prompt in Claim Service 


| Permanent in Financial Position 


CENTRAL SURETY 


| NSURANCE 
| CORPORATIONL 


Dennis Hudson, President 
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Solution of Mortgage 
Guarantee Problem Seen 


Plan Calls for R.F.C. to Aid Mort- 
gage Companies With Bonds 
Underwritten by Surety Co.'s 


Current indications point to an 
entual solution of the problems con- 
companies which 


fronting those surety 


have a considerable amount of mort 
age guarantee liability on their books. 
Now that definite and authoritative re- 
ports of the 
among the R.F.C. 
officials 


ests are available, many misappre- 


conferences in Washington 
officers, surety com- 


pany and mortgage company 


inte 
hension and incorrect rumors have 
een cleared 


It is 


stance of the 


up. 
that the direct as 
Reconstruction 

go the 
interested, but to the mort 
The 


such that 


now known 


Finance 


Corporation will not to surety 


companies 
na- 


rage themselves. 


re of the 


companies 
assistance will be 
in turn, 
much of the immediate 
threatened 
result, will be 


the surety companies, will be 
re leved ( f 
them and 


ability which 


their 
terially 
The 


worked out in complete detail, but it is 


position, as a ma- 


improved, 
has not been 


plan proposed 


inderstood that in principle it has been 
endorsed by all parties concerned. It 
natural that the 
Corporation should participate 
re- 


Reconstruction 
Finanes 
affair because the assistance 
distinctly of the 
which the Corporation was designed to 
that the 
the mortgage companies’ as- 
the 


nm the 
quired is characte) 


upply It appears present 
value of 
ets will amply secure proposed 
oan 

The 
marized in the statement 
William B. this 
week. Mr. Joyce is the 
National Surety Company which, along 
with the Mary'and Casualty Company 
and the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
been prominent 
Mr. 


is ably sum- 


author 


situation to date 
below 
ed by Joyce early 


chairman of 


anty Company has 


n the Washington negotiations. 


loves 
“The 
ng of sufficient cash by the Reconstruc- 


Says: 

plan contemplates the furnish- 
Finance Corporation to the mort 
loan companies so that they may 
holders a 


pape 
offer to all their 
ubstantial amount of cash and a 
for the unpaid balance run- 
with a 


security 
new 
ebenture 
ning over a long period of time 
rate of interest. 

*All the 


mpanies 


low 
assets of the mortgage loan 


underlying the outstanding 


will be pledged as security for 
the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The plan will 
give relief to the mortgage holders in 
placing half their investment in liquid 
and the balance of 
their investment with a guarantee by 
The relief to the 
mortgage loan companies at a time when 
obvious, while 


advance from 


form will protect 


the surety company. 


real estate is frozen is 
the borrowers wi-l also benefit. 

“The surety companies do not borrow 
any money the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation but they are re- 
lieved from their immediate liability to 
the extent of the cash payment and the 
the with a 


assures 


from 


balance, 
its final 


guaranteeing of 
long maturity, 
charge without undue recourse to them. 
Before the plan up, it was 
established that the values to support 
more than 


dis- 


was set 


consummation were 


its 


ample. 


Beating the Depression 


(Concluded from page 11) 


3—lIt gave filed information concern- 
ing prospects available to all in the of- 
fice when a situation came up demand- 
ing this information. 

4—It showed the 
each man was handling. 

5—It gave the 
value of the accounts. 

6—It gave a check on the number of 
people being interviewed and served as 
a means of stimulating activity on the 
part of the contact men. 

They also used the combined buying 
power of the whole office in stimulating 
new accounts. In other words, as many 


number of clients 


annual commission 


people as possible connected with the 
give their business to a 
that 


would 
in appreciation of 


office 
concern 
cern’s insurance. 


con- 





the rest 


live 


iOT © 
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VEN KILBY STREET 


ncome with our help. Sales letters that 
n--newspaper ads 
of the printed page asid« 


hat halt the passerby 


is a hand book for aggressive selling. TI 
or the asking, together with the alert service of 
nd our Sales Promotion Department—if you are our 
r our free book ‘Making More Money” whi 
mplete story of how we can get together for more 


s. Just a postal to our New Business Department today. 


INSURANCE COMPANY * OLD COLONY INSURANCE CC 


with unusual typ« 


a complete line 





* BOSTON ¢ MASS 
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